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Its  Organization  and  Its  W ork 

THE  need  of  an  organized  national  effort  to  preserve  the  Faith  among  the 
Catholic  Negroes  and  Indians  was  voiced  by  the  American  Bishops  at  the 
Second  Plenary  Council.  It  was,  however,  the  Third  Plenary  Council,  in  1884, 
which  actually  effected  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  Commission  foi  this  object. 
According  to  its  plan,  the  Commission  was  to  consist  of  a  Board  of  Directors  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members  of  the  Hierarchy,  assisted  by  a  secretary.  Its  funds  were 
to  be  derived  from  an  annual  collection  which  the  Bishops  of  the  Council  ordered 
to  be  taken  up  in  every  church  in  the  United  States  on  the  First  Sunday  of  Fent. 
These  acts  of  the  Council  were  formally  approved  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  began  to  function  immediately. 

During  the  forty-nine  years  of  its  existence  the  Commission  has  assisted,  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  resources,  practically  every  Indian  and  Negro  mission  in  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska.  Some  have  required  help  only  in  their  infancy, 
while  others  have  been  dependent  upon  it,  at  least  in  part,  during  this  entire  period. 
The  Commission  has  supported  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  in  turn  has  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  Catholic  Indian 
schools.  As  much  aid  as  possible,  moreover,  has  been  extended  to  the  Mexican 
missions  in  the  Southwest.  Wdthin  past  years  the  Commission  has  responded  to 
urgent  appeals  from  Haiti  to  help  to  preserve  the  fruits  gained  to  the  Church  in 
that  island.  It  has  also  assisted  in  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  in  the 
Island  of  Guam.  Finally,  the  Commission  has  been  able  to  aid  a  few  of  the  mission 
centers  in  the  Philippines. 


All  communications  concerning  the  business  of  the  Commission  and  all  remittances  are 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  B.  Tennelly,  S.  S.,  D.  D.,  401  Michigan  Ave.,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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ON  THE  UP  GRADE 
Children  at  Holy  Gross  Mission,  Alaska 


OUR  NEGRO  AND  INDIAN  MISSIONS 


An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Negro  and 
Indian  Missions  of  the  United  States 


Beloved  Brethren  : 

SPECIALLY  urgent  at  this  time  is 
the  need  of  bringing  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  the  annual  collection  for  the  work 
among  the  Negroes  and  Indians  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  to  be  taken  up 
on  the  First  Sunday  of  Lent.  This 
collection  was  ordered  by  the  Bishops 
of  this  country  in  their  last  plenary 
council,  as  a  permanent  institution,  in 
order  to  build  up  and  support  a  much 
needed  missionary  organization.  By  this 
help  an  efficient  organization  has  in  time 
been  built  up.  The  scope  of  its  work 
has  steadily  widened.  But  it  still  leans 
for  support  upon  the  Catholics  of  this 
country.  All  mission  work,  indeed,  is 
dependent  upon  the  faithful.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  aid  given  to  the  Negro  and 
Indian  missions  has  diminished  almost 
one-half  within  a  few  years.  As  a 
result,  the  whole  work  has  been  crippled  ; 
part  of  it  seems  about  to  succumb.  The 
Father  of  Christendom  himself  urges 
your  continued  interest  in  this  work.  A 
renewed  effort  on  your  part  is  necessary 
to  save  it. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  both  the 
Negro  and  Indian  missions  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  with  greater  and  greater 
difficulty,  in  performing  most  of  their 
essential  tasks.  All  of  them  have  had 
to  retrench;  many  have  had  to  curtail 
their  activities;  some  of  them  have  now 
reached  the  point  of  exhaustion.  In 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  large  and 
important  part  of  the  work  among  the 
Indians  can  be  continued  much  longer. 


Most  of  the  seventy-five  Indian  mission 
schools  are  financially  on  the  verge  of 
collapse.  These  schools  are  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  mission  work. 

Although  the  support  of  the  Negro 
missions  is  a  serious  problem,  they  are 
not  yet  in  the  same  jeopardy.  They  have 
been  sustained  by  the  effort  and  sacri¬ 
fice,  at  times  heroic,  chiefly  of  priests, 
Sisters,  and  the  people  themselves.  They 
have  toiled,  begged,  and  given  every¬ 
thing  to  uphold  the  work. 

The  Negro  and  Indian  missionary 
organization  now  consists  of  some  four 
hundred  and  fifty  priests,  scattered  here 
and  there,  in  impoverished  districts  of 
the  South,  in  the  poorest  quarters  of 
its  cities,  or  in  the  lonely  recesses  of 
the  Indian  country.  Assisting  them  are 
fifteen  hundred  consecrated  women, 
teaching  in  mission  schools  or  engaged 
in  charitable  work.  Four  hundred  mis¬ 
sion  centers  for  Negroes  and  Indians 
have  been  built  up,  materially  and 
spiritually,  at  great  cost  in  labor  and  in 
self-denial.  Priests  and  Sisters  are 
there  at  their  posts.  They  are  eager  to 
continue  to  serve.  Every  true  Catholic 
will  say,  they  must  be  supported.  Little 
can  they  get  from  their  flocks.  In  fact, 
every  day  the  hearts  of  missionaries  are 
heavy-burdened  by  the  needs  of  their 
poor  people.  Other  help,  your  help,  is 
required  to  preserve  these  important 
mission  works  in  these  genuine  mission 
fields  here  at  home.  We  beseech  you, 
Beloved  Brethren,  to  emulate  the  gener¬ 
osity  and  the  self-denial  of  these  men 
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and  women  of  God  in  the  service  of 
His  poor  and  neglected. 

This  work  has,  moreover,  an  impera¬ 
tive  claim  upon  every  Catholic.  For 
the  missions  are  a  vital  organ  of  the 
Church.  If  the  altar,  the  center  of  her 
life  and  of  her  vitalizing  power,  is  her 
heart ;  if  the  parish  school  and  the  pul¬ 
pit,  the  mediums  of  Christ’s  teaching, 
are  her  voice ;  the  missions  are  surely 
her  arms,  for  by  them  she  gathers  her 
lost  children  to  her  bosom.  Her  life 
is  like  that  of  her  Heavenly  Head;  in 
a  sense,  it  is  His.  He  lived,  and  He 
still  lives  in  her,  not  only  to  give  glory 
to  God,  but  to  bring  men  of  all  races 
into  the  closest  union  with  Himself. 
The  missions  are  the  organs  of  this 
assimilation.  Without  them,  the  Church, 
which  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  were 
stunted.  They  must  not  be  permitted 
to  weaken  or  die  through  lack  of  sus¬ 
tenance.  Therefore,  in  the  revaluation 
of  things  which  adversity  is  forcing 
upon  us,  the  necessary  place  of  the  mis¬ 
sions  must  be  recognized  and  provided 
for.  They  stand  alongside  the  altar, 


the  school,  the  charitable  institution. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  Catholic  eagerly 
and  earnestly  to  develop  Christ  in  him¬ 
self  ;  as  a  member  of  Christ’s  Kingdom, 
he  must  personally  strive  also  to  develop 
it.  You  are  all  sharers  in  its  duties  and 
activities.  The  missions  are  entitled  to 
whatever  aid  and  support  each  of  you 
can  give  them.  They  are  doing  neces¬ 
sary  work,  and  this  you  must  assist  even 
in  difficult  times. 

What  you  give,  you  give  not  to  the 
missionary  but  to  the  souls  that  he 
serves,  souls  that  Christ  loves  and  died 
for.  Need  we  urge  you  to  be  generous  ? 
H  as  He  not  promised  that  “with  the 
same  measure  that  you  mete  withal,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again”  (St. 
Luke  VI,  38)  ? 

Dennis  Cardinal  Dougherty, 
Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

>5*  Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes, 

Archbishop  of  New  York. 

Michael  J.  Curley, 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 


Survey  of  Negro  Missions 


UP  TO  THE  PRESENT  the  Ne- 
gro  missions  have  successfully 
weathered  the  depression.  No  casualties 
have  occurred  even  among  the  schools. 

The  work  has  encoun- 
S lability  of  tered  difficulties,  indeed, 
the  Work  difficulties  peculiar  to  the 
situation  in  which  it  is 
carried  on,  and  difficulties  as  grave  as 
any  undertaking  has  encountered  in 
these  times.  Its  re¬ 
markable  stability  is 
|  undoubtedly  due,  first 
of  all,  to  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the 
work.  For  it  is  a  ven¬ 
ture  of  zeal  in  behalf 
of  God’s  own  poor. 

The  human  factors  of 
success  are  the  utter 
devotedness  of  the 
men  and  women  who 
|  are  engaged  in  it,  the 
soundness  of  struc- 
j  ture  of  the  enter- 
i  prise,  and  the  gener- 
|  osity  of  the  few  who 
:  have  its  interest  at 
i  heart. 

The  missionary  per¬ 
sonnel  has  been  main¬ 
tained  almost  with¬ 
out  impairment.  Al- 
I  most  two  hundred 
I  and  fifty  priests  and 
|  o  v  e  r  a  thousand 
j  teachers  are  steadily 
engaged  in  the  work.  Thus  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  its  chief  objective  has  been  made 
possible,  for  the  staff  is  the  soul  of  the 
mission.  By  them  the  normal  and  mis¬ 
sionary  activities  of  the  Church  are  car¬ 
ried  on:  the  faithful  are  given  solici¬ 
tous  pastoral  care,  their  children  are 
granted  the  boon  of  a  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  young  and  old  out- 
General  side  the  fold  are  having 
Activities  the  blessing  of  the  true 
Faith  brought  to  them. 
The  response  of  these  poor  people  to 


the  service  of  prayer  and  labor  of  their 
priests  and  Sisters  has  been  remarkable. 
They  have  reached  out  with  even  greater 
eagerness  for  the  things  of  God  during 
these  days  of  bitter  privation.  The  Bread 
of  Life  has  given  them  courage  to  face 
the  trials  of  life  in  a  Christian  spirit. 
Though  no  material  inducements  have 
been  offered  them,  hundreds  have  sought 
admission  into  the  Church.  Almost 

four  thousand  Negro 
converts  during  the 
year  were  reported. 
This  is  an  average 
of  fifteen  for  each 
priest  engaged  in  the 
work,  compared  to  an 
average  of  about  one 
white  convert  for  the 
rest  of  the  priests  in 
the  country. 

All  the  mission 
schools  have  been 
kept  in  operation  and, 
on  the  whole,  have 
been  running  at  full 
capacity.  The  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  southern 
states,  where  the  large 
groups  of  Catholic 
Negroes  are,  even 
surpassed  its  previous 
high  record.  There 
were  increases  in  the 
number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  North  and  South  Carolina.  In 
Virginia,  Florida,  and  Oklahoma  the 
schools  kept  close  to  their 
The  enrollment  of  the  year  be- 

Schools  fore.  Slight  losses,  how¬ 

ever,  were  incurred  in 
Texas,  where  as  substantial  losses  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  reported  in  only  two 
states,  Georgia  and  Arkansas.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  schools  in  the  border  and  in 
the  northern  states  show  only  slight  var¬ 
iations  from  the  figures  of  former  years. 

Losses  of  pupils,  where  they  have  oc- 
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curred,  have  been  due  to  the  Impossibil¬ 
ity  of  providing  text-books  or  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  rural  districts,  and  in 
only  a  few  cases  to  a  reduction  in  the 
teaching  staff.  Large  increases  in  pupils, 
especially  of  non-Catholic  children, 
would  have  been  possible  in  almost 
every  school  in  the  country  if  provision 
for  them  could  have  been  made.  Catho¬ 
lic  education  is  appreciated,  not  only  by 
the  Catholic  Negroes  generally,  but  al¬ 
so  by  large  numbers  of  non-Catholics. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  even  a  mod¬ 
est  number  of  new  projects  successfully 
launched  during  the  year.  Most  of  them 
have  been  entertained  for  a  long  time 
and  have  been  made  pos- 
Extension  sible  at  last  by  the  gener¬ 
ic  ork  osity  of  some  benefactor. 

A  new  church  for  Ne¬ 

groes  was  built  in  Cade,  La.,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Lafayette,  to  care  for  a  large 
congregation  hitherto  unprovided  for. 

It  is  only  proper  to  say  that  during  the 
administration  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Lafayette  not  a  single  year  has  passed 
in  which  he  has  not  opened  one  or  more 
schools  or  churches  for  Negroes.  The 
care  of  the  60,000  Catholic  Negroes  in 
that  diocese  is  perhaps  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  Negro  work  in  this  country. 


The  diocese  itself 
is  poor,  the  clergy 
are  relatively  few, 
and  the  Negro  el¬ 
ement  is  destitute. 
Little,  if  any,  at¬ 
tempt  had  been 
made  to  give  this 
large  Catholic 
group  churches 
and  schools  be¬ 
fore  Bishop  Jean- 
mard  undertook 
this  responsibil¬ 
ity.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  sensed  the 
great  need  and 
he  has  carried 
out  with  energy, 
patience,  and  suc¬ 
cess  a  progressive 
program.  The  di¬ 
ocese  has  now 
twenty  Churches  for  Negroes,  twenty- 
six  elementary  and  high  schools  and  two 
normal  institutes. 

The  Josephite  Fathers  have  opened  a 
school  at  New  Roads,  La.,  in  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  New  Orleans.  Chiefly  through 
their  zeal  and  that  of  several  other  re¬ 
ligious  societies,  the  35,000  Catholic  Ne¬ 
groes  in  this  part  of  the  state  have  been 
fairly  well  provided  with  churches  and 
schools  during  the  past  few  decades. 

A  new  church  and  school  for  Negroes 
have  been  established  in  Asheville,  N. 
C.  This  is  a  purely  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  and  it  is  the  sixth  of  its  kind  in  the 
Diocese  of  Raleigh.  The 

New  other  five  have  proved 

Centers  themselves  active  centers 

of  Catholic  influence  in  a 
non-Catholic  environment.  Through 
them  106  converts  were  brought  into  the 
Church  last  year.  Little  congregations 
are  thus  being  built  up  in  various  cities. 
The  bishop’s  hope  and  plan  is  to  extend 
this  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  His 

achievements  are  certainly  a  definite  step 
towards  the  evangelization  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  unchurched  Negroes  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Only  by  the  multiplication  of 
such  efforts  is  real  progress  to  be  made 
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in  attaining  this  unrealized  objective. 

The  new  church  that  was  erected  in 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  is  the  eighteenth  mis¬ 
sionary  center  in  the  Diocese  of  Nat¬ 
chez.  This  diocese  is  now  provided  with 
the  largest  predominantly  mission  organ¬ 
ization  for  Negro  work  in  the  country, 
comprising  eighteen  churches  and  thir¬ 
teen  schools,  twenty-one  priests  and  six¬ 
ty-one  teachers.  The  Catholic  Negro 
population  of  the  state  is  relatively 
small,  about  4,000  souls,  whereas  the 
non-Catholic  population  is  over  one  mil¬ 
lion,  a  vast  untilled  field. 

Among  the  other  new  establishments 
are  a  church  and  school  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  a  social  center  and  boarding 
house  for  the  Catholic  students  who  at¬ 
tend  the  large  Negro  uni- 
Oth  er  versity  and  medical  school 

Projects  in  that  city.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  Negro  parishes 
in  Atchison,  Kansas,  and  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  is  also  reported.  Groups  of  Ne¬ 
groes,  usually  including  some  Catholics, 
are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  large  cit¬ 
ies  and  offer  good  opportunities  for  re¬ 
ligious  work,  for  they  are  often  over¬ 
looked  by  every  one. 

The  stability  of  the  Negro  missions 
during  these  critical  times  is  due,  among 
other  reasons,  to 
careful  planning 
and  conservative 
management.  Few 
of  them  are  bur¬ 
dened  with  in¬ 
debtedness,  for 
their  meagre  in¬ 
come  has  effec¬ 
tively  checked  any 
desire  to  create  li- 
abil  ities.  Mission 
plants  have  grown 
slowly  and  have 
multiplied  slow¬ 
ly,  but  their  fu¬ 
ture  has  not  been 
mortgaged.  The 
cost  of  operations 
has  been  kept  as 
low  as  possible. 

Expenses  of  the 


church  and  school  were  met  during  more 
fortunate  days  largely  by  contributions  of 
the  Negro  members  of  a 
Self-  parish.  They  gave  what- 

Support  ever  they  could.  Their 

earnings  have  naturally 
been  affected  by  the  depression.  Of  late, 
however,  their  misfortunes  have  in¬ 
creased.  In  many  towns  Negroes  now 
find  it  impossible  to  get  employment  and 
even  to  keep  their  positions.  They  are 
displaced  to  give  the  white  employees  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  wages  stipulated  by 
the  N.R.A.  Countless  Negro  farm  la¬ 
borers  have  lost  occupation  and  wages 
through  the  enforced  reduction  of  agri¬ 
cultural  output.  Such  conditions  have 
deprived  the  people  of  means  to  support 
themselves.  Priests  have  been  forced  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  other  help  to 
keep  up  their  churches  and  schools. 

Even  in  normal  times  priests  had  to 
have  recourse  to  personal  friends  and 
to  a  few  other  persons  who  by  personal 
contact  could  be  induced 
Other  to  take  an  interest  in  their 

Resources  work.  Though  such  as¬ 
sistance  has  become  more 
difficult  to  obtain,  it  is  still  the  main  re¬ 
source  of  many  missions.  This  fact  in¬ 
dicates  the  existence  of  a  latent  interest 


PRIMARY  CLASS  IN  SOUTHERN  RURAL  SCHOOL 

Catholic  lay  teachers,  graduates  of  the  Catholic  normal  schools,  con¬ 
duct  many  of  the  small  mission  schools  in  Louisiana,  Alabama  and 

Mississippi 
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FIRST  COMMUNICANTS— JUNIOR  DIVISION 

A  sample  of  the  105  first  communicants,  Blessed  Sacrament  Church, 
Beaumont,  Texas,  of  whom  thirty-five  adults  were  converts 


in  Negroes  that  might  be,  but  is  not 
properly  developed.  And,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Alexandria  remarks,  “It  is  regretta¬ 
ble  that  such  a  fertile  field  for  apostolic 
work  has  not  been  brought  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  American  Catholics.” 

The  aid  derived  from  the  annual  In¬ 
dian  and  Negro  collection  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  one  of  the  main- 
Organized  stays  of  the  missions.  The 
Aid  maintenance  of  many  of 

•  the  Negro  schools,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
South,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  help  that 
is  secured  for  them  by  the  untiring  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Kramer, 
director  of  the  Board  for  Mission  Work 
among  the  Colored  People.  The  gener¬ 


ous  help  of 
Mother  Kathar¬ 
ine  Drexel  has 
upheld  others. 
Several  of  the 
religious  orders 
who  are  engaged 
in  the  work,  such 
as  the  Josephites, 
the  Fathers  of 
the  Divine  Word, 
the  Capuchins 
and  the  Francis¬ 
cans,  aid  their 
missions  out  of 
their  own  re¬ 
sources. 

These  facts  are 
stated  to  show 
how  narrow,  af¬ 
ter  all,  is  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  support  of  the  work.  The  Cath¬ 
olics  who  make  any  considerable  contri¬ 
bution  to  it  are  relatively  few.  The 
work  has  not  only  been 
A  National  hampered,  it  has  been 
Problem  much  restricted  by  this 
meagre  support.  The  field 
is  enormous,  for  less  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  twelve  million  Negroes  are  Cath¬ 
olics.  The  opportunities  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  vast.  One-tenth  of  the  converts  an¬ 
nually  brought  into  the  Church  in  the 
United  States  are  Negroes.  Yet  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  clergy  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work.  Such  results  prove 
that  the  field  is  as  fruitful  as  it  is  great. 
It  offers  a  magnificent  opportunity,  and 
are  not  Catholic  opportunities,  duties? 


Ill  PLENARY  COUNCIL  AND  THE  COLLECTION 

“A  special  collection  shall  be  taken  up  in  every  diocese  of  this  country  on  the  First 
Sunday  of  Lent  of  each  year,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  the  Commission 
which  is  to  be  established  for  these  domestic  (i.e.,  Negro  and  Indian)  missions.  The 
distribution  of  this  is  to  be  effected  in  the  following  way:  The  money,  which  is 
derived  from  this  collection  in  the  case  of  dioceses  wherein  the  Society  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Faith  already  exists,  is  to  be  expended  by  the  Commission  in  the  interest 
of  the  missions  among  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes.”  (Decreta,  Tit.  VIII,  Cap.  II.) 


Work  of  the  Josephite  Fathers 


Were  it  not  for  the  help  that  we  are 
receiving  from  the  hierarchy,  we  would 
be  unable  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
colored  missions.  The  poor  colored  peo¬ 
ple  on  whom  we  have  to  lean  are  them¬ 
selves  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  of  de¬ 
struction  that  we  see  all  about  us.  Re¬ 
cent  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  country, 
brave  as  they  surely  are,  leave  the  col- 
j  ored  portion  of  our  population  still  fur¬ 
ther  sunk  in  hopelessness ;  for  the  very 
means  taken  to  improve  general  condi¬ 
tions,  the  minimum  wage  and  standard 
working  hours,  have  had  the  result  of 
causing  white  labor  to  be  preferred  to 
colored  help,  on  the  specious  plea  that, 
since  a  good  wage  must  be  paid,  it  should 
go  to  a  white  man.  Thus  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  misery  being  added  to  mis- 
I  ery. 

Had  I  a  heart  of  steel,  it  could  not  re¬ 
main  impervious  to  the  many  distressing 
appeals  that  I  receive  from  the  priests 
on  the  mission.  How  they  are  able  to 
keep  their  missions  open  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  mystery  to  me.  And  the  schools ! 
God  only  knows  at  what  cost  they  are 
surviving.  All  this  means  that  we  can¬ 
not  look  to  our  missions  for  any  help  to 


maintain  our  seminaries  but  that  we 
must  economize  most  painfully  to  send 
some  help  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  distress,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  some 
progress  in  our  work,  made  at  great 
sacrifice.  At  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  last  year  we  had 
forty-eight  seminarians  enrolled.  They 
pursued  their  studies  at  the  Catholic 
University  with  no  little  burden  of  ex¬ 
pense.  Eighty-nine  students  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  Epiphany  Apostolic  College, 
our  preparatory  house  of  studies  at  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.  Financially  the  college 
barely  held  out  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  Last  year  we  opened  our  novitiate 
at  Newburgh  with  twelve  novices.  Of 
course,  this  called  for  a  large  initial  ex¬ 
pense  and  added  maintenance  costs,  but 
we  were  glad  to  make  the  sacrifice,  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  a  stride  forward. 

These  three  departments  are  prepar¬ 
ing  priests  for  our  missions  in  eleven 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  At 
present  there  are  ninety  Josephites  in 
charge  of  fifty-six  churches  and  twenty- 
seven  missions.  In  our  sixty-six  schools 
there  are  238  Sisters  and  eighty-one  lay 


FUTURE  MISSIONARIES 

Students  with  Faculty  of  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Our  Negro  and  Indian  Missions 


teachers  caring  for  12,632  pupils. 

Last  year  we  administered  Baptism 
to  3,212  Negroes,  of  whom  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  were  converts.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  there  were  nearly  500  others 
under  instruction.  Altogether  we  have 
65»53°  Catholic  Negroes  in  our  parishes 
and  missions.  In  spite  of  the  increasing 
amount  of  time  which  every  missioner 
is  forced  to  take  from  spiritualities  to 
give  to  financial  cares,  inevitable  in  try¬ 
ing  to  run  a  mission  on  little  more  than 
good  wishes,  our  record  equals  that  of 
last  year  and  surpasses  those  of  previous 
years. 

The  equipment  of  the  missions  has 
also  been  augmented.  In  Baltimore  we 
purchased  St.  Catherine’s  Normal  Insti- 


Church.  A  new  mission  was  also  start¬ 
ed  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  where  property 
was  purchased  and  a  small  church  was 
constructed  and  dedicated.  The  building 
and  opening  of  a  much-needed  school  at 
New  Roads,  La.,  is  also  to  be  recorded. 
In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  large  residence 
was  purchased  and  remodeled  as  a 
boarding  home  for  the  Catholic  students 
who  attend  Fisk  University  and  Ma- 
harry  Medical  School. 

W e  feel  that  the  Commission  will  re¬ 
joice  with  us  at  the  continued  progress 
made  by  the  colored  missions.  Only 
God’s  blessing  upon  the  sacrifices  of  our 
priests  and  Sisters  enable  them  to  report 
survival.  Here  and  there  some  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  or  a  new  project 


FAMILY  OF  CONVERTS 

Citronelle,  Alabama,  one  of  the  five  missions  of  Rev.  S.  Grossi,  S.S.J. 


tute  and  opened  it  as  a  school  for  St. 
Pius  parish.  In  the  near  future,  it  will 
serve  as  a  central  high  school  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  section  of  the  city.  In 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Incarnation 
Mission  not  only  took  over  a  rural  mis¬ 
sion,  but  was  forced  to  add  another 
Mass  on  Sundays.  At  Norfolk,  Va.,  a 
beautiful  stone  church,  formerly  a  non- 
Catholic  property,  was  purchased,  re¬ 
modeled,  and  opened  as  St.  Joseph’s 


undertaken,  more  in  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  hope  than  with  good  worldly  judg¬ 
ment.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  go 
out  and  beg  for  our  work.  Moreover, 
parochial  needs  have  everywhere  over¬ 
shadowed  mission  necessities.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  must  depend  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  upon  the  Commission  to  maintain 
our  college,  novitiate,  and  seminary. 

(V.  Rev.)  Louis  B.  Pastorelli,  S.S.J., 

Superior  General. 


Glimpses  of  Southern  Missions 


HARLESTON. — The  past  year  Nashville,  was  opened  on  Sept,  nth, 
has  been  a  very  difficult  one  on  1933,  and  has  now  an  enrollment  of 


account  of  the 
diminution  of  mis¬ 
sion  aid  for  col¬ 
ored  work.  Our 
expenses  at  the 
Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  School 
have  increased,  due 
to  the  employment 
of  two  lay  teach¬ 
ers.  The  increase 
in  expense  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  high 
school  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils 
affected.  But  our 
results  have  been 
good  and  will 
make  us  feel  bet¬ 
ter,  when  the  bur¬ 
den  lightens  a  bit. 

Each  year  shows  an 

increase  in  the  high  school  enrollment, 
and  the  good  will  of  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity  is  growing. 

*  Emmet  Walsh, 
Bishop  of  Charleston. 


NOT  ALL  WORK 

Immaculate  Conception  School,  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina 


seventy  children. 
The  school  has 
four  grades.  Two 
Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament 
are  the  teachers. 
This  limitation  of 
our  staff  and  of 
our  program  made 
it  necessary  to  turn 
away  many  chil¬ 
dren.  We  are  at 
present  financially 
unable  to  support 
more  than  two  Sis¬ 
ters  or  to  furnish 
more  school  rooms. 
(Rev.)  M.  J. 
Neary,  S.S.J., 
Nashville,  Term. 


ST.  AUGUS¬ 
TINE.— We 


ASHVILLE.— Our  new  primary 
school.  St.  Vincent’s  in  north 


can  say  that  we  are  more  than  holding 
our  own ;  the  number  of  converts  is 
very  gratifying  and  shows  the  apostolic 
zeal  of  the  priests  in  charge  of  the  work. 
The  parish  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in 
Miami  is  progressing.  It  is  taken  care 
of  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  Gesu, 
but  the  lack  of  funds  hampers  their 


A  SHEAF  OF  THE  HAKVfcM 
Anthony  Keil,  S.S.J.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  a  group  of  converts 
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work;  they  would  like  to  provide  a 
school. 

(Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.)  J.  Nunan,  V.G., 

St.  Augustine ,  Fla. 


Oklahoma. — As  a  result  of  last 

year’s  reduction  in  the  grant  of 
the  Commission  as  well  as  a  larger  re¬ 
duction  in  that  of  the  A.B.C.M.,  some 
of  our  activities  had  to  be  curtailed.  The 
staff  of  the  Uganda  Martyrs  School  in 
Okmulgee  was  reduced  from  five  Sis¬ 
ters  to  three,  which  meant  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  high  school. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  that 
has  already  been  organized  in  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Oklahoma  City,  at  least  $4,000 
is  required  each  year. 

(Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.)  A.  F.  Monnot, 
Oklahoma  City ,  Okla. 


CT.  JOSEPH. — Information  classes 
V  ^for  converts  are  held  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays.  The 
Sisters  of  Charity  teach  the  children. 
The  priest  takes  the  classes  for  adults. 
They  are  good,  earnest,  sincere  people. 
Our  ardent  desire  is  to  provide  a  school 
for  the  Catholic  colored  children.  Slow 
but  steady  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  but  rather  recent  start  of  the  work. 
A  mission ,  for  colored  people  has  been 
arranged  for  the  near  future. 

(Rev.)  C.  Cleary, 

St.  Joseph ,  Mo. 


The  Day  of  Opportunity 

RALEIGH 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have 
made  a  strenuous  effort  to  enlarge  the 
opportunity  of  one  million  colored  souls 
to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  The  two  older  schools 
were  modernized  and  Sisters  were  se¬ 
cured  to  replace  lay  teachers  in  one  of 
the  schools.  Five  new  schools  have  been 
established  and  chapels  have  been  erect-  ; 
ed  in  cities  where  heretofore  there  was  | 
not  a  single  Catholic  Negro.  The  total 
enrollment  of  the  schools  is  now  more 
than  1,200  pupils.  The  number  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Negroes  has  increased  from  250  to 
850,  due  principally  to  the  schools. 

The  prospects  of  bringing  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  Faith  to  the  colored  people 
are  reflected  in  the  constant  growth  of 
each  of  these  parishes.  There  are  dozens 
of  other  cities  in  North  Carolina  where 
the  non-Catholic  Negroes  are  praying 
for  the  coming  of  Catholic  Sisters  to  ed¬ 
ucate  their  children.  Today  is  the  day 
of  opportunity.  Another  generation  will 
not  be  so  eager  to  welcome  the  Catholic 
Church.  Materialistic  philosophy  is 
seeping  into  the  minds  of  the  colored 
people:  schools  minus  religious  training 
are  chilling  the  natural  religious  instincts 
of  the  young;  and  communistic  agitators 
are  slowly  but  surely  gaining  followers. 
Catholic  missions  are  the  only  answer. 

William  J.  Hafey, 
Bishop  of  Raleigh. 


SEEDLINGS 

First  Communi¬ 
cants,  New  Bern, 
N.  Car.,  Rev.  Julian 
E  n  d  1  e  r,  C„  P. 
(right) 


Sowing  and  Harvesting  in  Delaware 


WILMINGTON 

After  years  of  patient  effort  we  have 
succeeded  in  making  the  colored  people 
in  Wilmington  realize  that  the  Church 
is  interested  in  them,  and  response  has 
been  gratifying.  Not  long  ago,  our  Ne¬ 
groes  were  openly  hostile.  Now  they  are 
positively  friendly.  A  lecture  on  the 
Church  always  draws  a  good-sized  au-’ 
dience,  and  those  seeking  instruction  are 
increasing  in  number.  We  had  seventy- 
five  adult  converts  during  the  past  year 
from  among  the  better  classes.  Last 
May,  I  confirmed  107  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Wilmington,  all  of  them  con¬ 
verts  to  the  Faith. 

Prejudice  has  been  broken  down,  and 
the  field  is  white  for  the  harvest.  We 
have  reapers,  too,  two  excellent  priests, 
but  lack  chiefly  the  means  to  support, 
their  work  properly.  For  this  reason  I 
fear  that  even  much  that  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  will  be  undone.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Our  Mother  of  Mercy  parish  at 
Belvedere,  Del.,  has  no  school.  We 
used  to  bring  in  the  children  from  there 
to  St.  Joseph’s  school  in  Wilmington. 
This  service  had  to  be  discontinued  due 


to  lack  of  funds.  The  children  now  at¬ 
tend  the  public  school.  Much  of  what 
these  children  have  gained  through  Cath¬ 
olic  training  during  the  past  five  years 
may  now  be  lost. 

St.  Joseph’s  School  in  Wilmington 
lacks  sufficient  teachers.  Last  fall  we 
had  to  turn  away  a  large  number  of 
children  who  wished  to  enroll.  We  have 
plenty  of  room  in  the  school  but  have  not 
the  means  to  support  any  more  teachers. 

I  wish  that  we  could  establish  another 
colored  church  in  Wilmington.  More 
than  2,000  Negroes  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city  are  too  far  away  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Joseph’s.  We 
could  easily  take  care  of  a  little  mission 
there,  if  we  only  had  a  building  for 
the  purpose. 

The  people  of  Wilmington  are  doing 
their  best  to  solve  the  problem  which 
confronts  us.  In  recent  years  we  raised 
$25,000  for  colored  work.  The  diocese, 
however,  is  small  and  poor.  Help  must 
come  to  us  from  the  Commission,  if 
we  are  to  make  any  progress. 

X  E.  J.  FitzMaurice, 
Bishop  of  Wilmington. 


f 


THE  YEAR’S  HARVEST,  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
Rev.  C.  F.  Rebesher,  S.S.J.,  with  105  converts 
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LAFAYETTE 

I  am  sending  reports  of  some  of  our 
schools  and  missions.  They  tell  the  real 
struggle  that  it  has  been  during  the  past, 
most  trying  year  to  keep  these  schools 
floating.  We  are  not  yet  discouraged, 
however,  by  these  almost  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  proof  is  that  we  are  planning 
to  erect  a  new  church,  within  the  next 
three  months,  in  Cade,  La.,  which  will 
take  care  of  200  colored  Catholic  families 
living  in  and  around  that  little  town. 

The  pastor  at  Lake  Charles,  La.,  has 
recently  added  a  new  frame  building  to 
his  plant,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
ever-increasing  attendance  at  his  school. 

I  cannot  find 
words  strong 
enough  to  express 
my  admiration  of 
the  courage  and 
disinterestedness  of 
the  priests  and  Sis¬ 
ters  who  are 
spending  them¬ 
selves  and  being 
spent  in  behalf  of 
these  poor,  disin¬ 
herited  children. 

Jules  B. 

Jeanmard, 

Bishop  of 
Lafayette. 


good  fortune  to  receive  religious  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Our  Institute  received  again  first 
class  rating  as  a  teachers’  training  school 
from  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  our  five  graduates  received  first 
class  teachers’  certificates. 

The  small  fees  which  we  were  able 
to  collect  would  have  kept  the  schools 
open  for  perhaps  three  months;  only  by 
the  greatest  economy  and  the  devoted¬ 
ness  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family 
were  we  able  to  carry  on. 

Our  chapel  has  proved  a  real  blessing 
to  the  colored  folks  of  the  surrounding 
country,  who  crowd  it  every  Sunday  to 

capacity.  About 
4,000  confessions 
were  heard  and 
16,000  Commun¬ 
ions  given  during 
the  past  year. 

(Rev.)  H.  F. 
Patzelt,  S.V.D., 
Lafayette ,  La. 


We  were  able  to 
keep  our  normal 
school  open  during 

the  last  school  session.  It  was  a  very 
hard  struggle,  indeed,  but  God’s  bless- 
ing,  the  generosity  of  the  Commission 
and  other  good  friends,  and  a  good  dash 
of  nerve  did  the  trick. 

On  account  of  the  hard  times,  Holy 
Rosary  Institute  housed  fewer  boarders 
but  the  number  of  day  pupils  increased 
considerably.  We  enrolled  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  a  number  of  small  boys, 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  make  their  pri¬ 
vate  first  Communion.  Seventeen  “un¬ 
derprivileged”  children  thus  had  the 


READY  FOR  THE  CATHOLIC  RURAL 
SCHOOLS 

Graduates  Holy  Ghost  Normal  School, 
Opelousas,  La. 


During  the  past 
year  the  new  par¬ 
ish  of  St.  Peter 
Claver,  Grand  Co- 
teau,  La.,  has  been 
organized.  A  St. 
Joseph’s  Sodality 
for  married  men 
and  a  Bl.  Charles 
Lwanga  Sodality 
for  young  men 
were  formed.  The  principal  obligation 
for  belonging  to  the  sodalities  is  frequent 
Communion.  The  response  was  magnifi¬ 
cent  :  eighty-three  married  men  have 
given  their  names  so  far,  while 
fifty-eight  young  men  are  on  the  list  for 
the  Bl.  Charles  Lwanga  Sodality. 

This  year  two  retreats  were  given  at 
the  Sacred  Heart  School,  one  for  the 
women  and  one  for  the  men.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-nine  women  and  girls 
made  the  first  retreat,  and  196  men 
made  the  other.  The  devotion  and  at- 
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tention  of  both  women  and  men  were 
most  edifying. 

Once  more  I  wish  to  lay  before  the 
friends  of  the  missions  our  great  need 
of  a  school  for  boys.  Our  very  poor 
people  are  able  neither  to  put  up  a  school 
building  nor  to  support  the  teachers. 
(Rev.)  P.  J.  Weckx,  S.J., 

Grand  Coteau,  ha. 


My  parish,  here  in  Breaux  Bridge, 
La.,  is  situated  in  the  cotton  and  sugar 


Of  course,  we  have  our  own  consola¬ 
tions,  which  consist  of  treasures  that  no 
worldly  success  could  create  and  the 
depression  cannot  devour,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  a  few  more  souls  have  been 
brought  back  to  God,  that  the  sick  have 
been  visited,  that  the  dead  have  been 
buried,  that  the  poor  have  had  the  gos¬ 
pel  preached  to  them. 

(Rev.)  George  J.  Hanks,  S.S.J., 

Breaux  Bridge ,  La. 


Grand  Coteau,  La.,  Rev.  P.  J.  Weckx,  S.J.,  pastor 


cane  country.  There  is  little  sugar  cane 
growing,  and  King  Cotton  is  going  the 
way  of  all  kings. 

As  far  as  food  is  concerned,  it  costs 
very  little  to  live  in  the  country  but 
there  are  many  other  expenses:  insurance 
on  the  church  and  school,  which  is  high¬ 
er  in  the  country  than  in  the  city;  the 
Sisters  who  teach  in  the  schools  must 
be  looked  after ;  the  country  pastor  must 
have  a  car  to  cover  his  wide  territory ; 
all  the  buildings  are  of  wood  and  fre¬ 
quently  need  paint  and  repairs.  The 
salary  of  my  cook  alone  takes  the  whole 
Sunday  collection,  which  does  not 
amount  to  three  dollars. 


There  are  in  the  parish  of  Gueydan, 
La.,  twenty-five  colored  families.  The 
church,  \yhich  is  used  both  by  the  white 
people  and  the  Negroes,  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  whole  congregation,  even 
though  we  use  the  sacristy.  I  want  to 
build  a  wing  to  the  church  for  the  col¬ 
ored  people  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
money  for  this  purpose.  The  white  peo¬ 
ple  here  are  too  poor  to  help,  and  the 
colored  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  The 
fact  that  I  have  received  only  $222.68 
from  the  people  since  January  will  give 
an  indication  of  the  conditions  here. 

(Rev.)  Francis  Garneau, 

Gueydan ,  La. 


The  Texan  Missions 


Dallas— There  were  twenty- 

eight  adult  converts  during  the 
year  in  the  Dallas  mission  and  six  adult 
converts  in  Fort  Worth.  Moreover, 
there  are  at  present  over  twenty  prospec¬ 
tive  converts  under  instruction  in  Dal¬ 
las.  The  prospects  for  converts  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  good  at  present  at  Fort 
Worth,  though  the  outlook  for  the 
school  in  that  place  is  bright.  In  fact, 
its  influence  is  growing  from  year  to 


year.  The  school  is  our  greatest  hope. 

.  During  the  past  year  St.  Peter’s  Mis¬ 
sion,  Dallas,  has  progressed  under  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances.  The  increase  in 
converts  is  gratifying,  and  the  future 
looks  very  promising.  Our  great  draw¬ 
backs  here,  however,  are  our  inability 
to  supply  the  school  children  with  free 
books,  the  poor  condition  of  the  school 
building.  The  mission  is  not  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

The  Fort  Worth  Mission,  which  was 
recently  established  with  a  membership 
o  thirty-five,  has  now  grown  to  13  3. 
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1  he  school  has  an  enrollment  of  150. 
We  have  still  a  mortgage  here  of  $1,000 
which  must  be  met  by  next  February. 

We  respectfully  request  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  an  allotment  of  $3,100  for  the 
coming  year  to  carry  on  our  work. 

^  Joseph  P.  Lynch, 
Bishop  of  Dallas. 

SAN  ANTONIO — All  know  that 
extreme  poverty  is  a  handicap  to  re¬ 
ligion.  The  re- 
ports  received 
from  our  parish¬ 
es  for  last  year  il¬ 
lustrate  this  fact. 

The  enroll¬ 
ment  of  Holy  Re¬ 
deemer’s  School 
has  gone  down 
considerably.  The 
people  cannot 
meet  the  expens¬ 
es  of  school 
books.  The  small 
tuition  fee,  a  nec¬ 
essary  evil  in  a 
very  poor  parish, 
is  a  bar  to  many 
a  child.  Under 
these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible 
to  compete  with 
public  schools  in 
the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  However,  the  pastor  gathers  the 
public  school  children  and  teaches  them 
their  religion  most  zealously.  He  has 
established  two  catechism  centers  for  this 
purpose  and  reports  that  meetings  held 
in  homes  are  bringing  good  results. 

From  St.  Peter  Claver’s  and  St.  Cath¬ 
erine’s  parishes  comes  the  statement  that 
it  is  easier  to  make  converts  amongst  the 
colored  people  than  to  hold  them,  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  Catholic  atmosphere. 
Catholic  clubs  and  social  centers  are  the 
remedy. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  with  a 


CONVERTS  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 
St.  Peter’s  Mission,  Dallas,  Texas,  Rev.  Timothy  Sullivan, 

pastor  (left) 
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modicum  of  prosperity  our  work  will 
make  a  showing,  commensurate  with  the 
zeal  and  devotion  of  the  priests  who 
labor  for  our  poor  Negro  population. 
*  Arthur  J.  Drossaerts, 
Archbishop  of  San  Antonio. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI— The  little 
parish  of  Holy  Cross  in  this  city 
has  been  struggling  along,  as  always  be¬ 
fore.  The  new  pastor,  Rev.  I  homas  J. 
Foley,  S.  S.  J.,  has  been  doing  his  work 
zealously;  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  have  been  conducting  the  colored 
school  with  excellent  results.  If  the 
Commission  would  withdraw  its  aid,  I 


would  positively  have  to  close  the  parish. 
The  little  that  the  priest  can  secure  from 
the  Negroes  themselves  would  not  take 
care  of  even  a  part  of  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  expenses.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the 
increased  number  of  Negroes  in  the  city, 
due  to  the  development  of  a  seaport 
here,  would  gradually  start  the  parish 
to  be  at  least  partially  self-sustaining. 

I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  foreign 
missions  and  the  great  interest  that  is 
shown  them.  It  is  God’s  work;  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  surprise 
that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  con¬ 
ditions  at  our  very  door. 

*  Emmanuel  B.  Ledvina, 

Bishop  of  Corpus  Christi. 


Educational  Problems 

LOUISVILLE 

The  money  allotted  to  us  last  year 
was  used  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of 
the  Faith  among  the  colored  people  in 
our  midst.  Those  immediately  engaged 
in  this  work  have  sorely  felt  the  dimin¬ 
ished  revenues  at  their  command  and 
especially  have  felt  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  funds  received  from  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

In  past  years,  while  we  depended 
largely  on  the  assistance  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  we  have  been  able  to  carry  on  our 
program  by  the  help  of  charitable  people 
and  of  the  colored  Catholics  themselves. 
During  the  present  trying  times,  these 
revenues  have  decreased  on  all  sides,  and 
to  the  extent  that  we  feel  the  work  will 
soon  suffer  considerably,  unless  theie  is 
a  betterment  of  conditions. 

If  the  Commission  could  allot  to  us 
the  usual  amount  perhaps  this  will  tide 
us  over  and  enable  us  to  go  ahead  with 
our  program,  which  includes  education 
not  only  in  the  grades  but  also  in  the 
high  school.  This  latter  we  deem  essen¬ 
tial  to  any  real  progress  in  the  work 
among  the  colored  people. 

*  J-  A.  Floersh, 
Bishop  of  L  ouisville. 


The  Appeal  of  Charity 

LITTLE  ROCK 

The  diocese  comprises  the  entire  State 
of  Arkansas,  a  very  large  territory  with 
a  comparatively  small  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion.  While  the  Negro  population  of 
the  State  is  478,463,  the  number  of 
Catholic  Negroes  is  not  as  yet  large. 

Prospects,  however,  seem  very  bright. 
We  believe  that  if  the  Negroes  are  given 
the  opportunity,  a  great  number  of  them 
will  embrace  the  Catholic  Faith.  They 
show  themselves  very  well  disposed  but 
our  greatest  problem  is  how  to  maintain 
contact  with  them.  One  group  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Negroes,  for  example,  have  been 
converted  and  are  being  attended  by  one 
of  our  priests  who  carries  on  mission 
work  among  the  widely  scattered  whites. 

If  the  results  of  Negro  missionary 
work  are  to  be  conspicuous,  we  shall 
have  to  have  charitable  institutions,  such 
as  the  orphanage  near  Pine  Bluff.  Char¬ 
ity  does  more  to  win  a  simple-hearted 
people  like  our  colored  folks  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  They  are  accustomed  to 
abundant  preaching,  but  very  little  has 
as  yet  been  done  to  help  them  in  their 
battle  against  poverty. 

9  J°  hn  B.  Morris, 
Bishop  of  Little  Rock. 


Progress  and  Poverty 


RICHMOND 

I  inclose  the  reports  of  the  priests 
who  are  engaged  in  work  among 
our  Negroes.  All  of  them  are  doing  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  and  the  results  are  very 
encouraging.  The  past  year  has  been  a 
very  hard  year  on  them,  because  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  assistance  from  their 
friends  in  other  states  has  been  cut  off. 
I  feel,  however,  that  their  interest  and 
enthusiasm  will  carry  them  through 


these  dark  days  and  that  better  things 
are  in  store  for  them. 

Andrew  J.  Brennan, 
Bishop  of  Richmond . 

In  spite  of  the  suffering  to  which  the 
colored  population  of  this  city  have 
been  subjected  on  account  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  they  have  made  a  superhuman  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  their  children  in  school.  At¬ 
tendance,  though  somewhat  lower  than 
in  previous  years,  is  far  greater  than  we 
expected. 

The  care  of  these  children  and  the 
seeking  of  outside  financial  help  have 
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absorbed  most  of  my  time.  In  a  mission 
of  this  type,  time,  care,  and  money  have 
to  be  spent  upon  the  children,  since  they 
are  our  best  missionaries  as  well  as  our 
hope  for  the  future. 

Interest  in  the  Church  on  the  part  of 
the  adult  population  has  grown  and  be¬ 
come  more  intense  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  task  of  the  missionary  in 
seeking  out  the  sheep  that  are  not  of  his 
fold,  in  instructing  them,  and  in  creating 

in  them  Catholic 
thought  and  feel¬ 
ing,  is  a  gigantic 
work  itself.  To 
be  truly  success¬ 
ful  a  mission 
ought  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  finan¬ 
cially  to  allow 
time  for  this 
work. 

(Rev.)  Vin¬ 
cent  D. 
Warren,  S.S.J., 
Norfolk ,  Fa. 

The  mission  in 
Alexandria  has 
suffered  more 
perhaps  than  any 
other  mission  in 
the  state  during 
the  depression, 
because  of  the 
acute  lack  of  employment  among  our 
colored  people  here.  The  congregation 
is  small  and  poor  in  the  best  of  times. 
The  school  is  large  and  its  running  ex¬ 
penses  are  very  heavy  for  us.  The  mis¬ 
sion,  indeed,  is  not  self-supporting.  Its 
existence  depends  on  the  continuance  of 
outside  help. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  J.  Kelly,  S.S.J., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

There  has  been  a  healthy  spiritual 
growth  here  during  the  past  year.  Daily 
and  weekly  Communions  are  more  fre- 
( Continued  on  page  ig) 


BOY  SCOUTS 

St.  Joseph’s  School,  Richmond,  Va. 


Catholics’  Duty  to  the  Negro 


MOBILE 

Negro  mission  work  is  progressing  fa¬ 
vorably  in  Alabama,  although  lack  of 
funds  limits  our  efforts. 

Eleven  priests  are  devoting  all  of  their 
time  to  the  work.  During  the  past  year 
we  had  nearly  500  converts  from  among 
the  colored  people.  All  of  our  schools  are 
overcrowd- 
ed.  Many  of  the 
pupils  are  not 
Catholics  but 
their  parents  are 
willing  that  they 
go  to  Mass  and 
receive  religious 
instruction.  The 
harvest  is  ripe  in 
this  part  of  God’s 
vineyard.  W  e 
have  wTorkers, 
but  not  enough 
of  them  nor  suf¬ 
ficient  means  to 
support  them. 

The  commu¬ 
nists  are  work¬ 
ing  actively 
among  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  central 
and  northern  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  . 

The  poor  Negro  is  easily  won  by  their 

specious  arguments.  He  is  made  to  feel 
that  anything  is  better  than  his  present 
condition  and  is  incited  to  do  things  that 

bring  the  law  upon  him. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  construc¬ 
tive  work  among  these  people  beckons 
to  us.  Shall  we  let  it  pass  by  ?  Yet,  un¬ 
less  we  reach  out  and  win  these  poor 
people  now,  I  am  afraid  that  they  wi 
be  lost  to  us  for  generations. 

We  have  surely  fallen  short  in  our 
duty  to  the  Negroes.  We  are  sending 
missionaries  every  year  to  pagan  lands  as 
we  should,  but  why  are  the  missions  at 
home  so  neglected?  If  it  were  not  for 
the  Commission  and  a  few  other  friends 


we  would  be  able  to  do  nothing.  How 
long  will  our  more  populous  Catholic 
dioceses  neglect  the  Negro  and  the  In¬ 
dian?  We  are  only  as  strong  as  our 
weakest  link,  and  the  weak  link  in  Cath¬ 
olicity  in  America  is  the  South. 

^  T.  J.  Toolen, 
Bishop  of  Mobile. 


PRODUCTS  OF  CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Graduates,  Most  Pure  Heart  of  Mary  School,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Progress  and  Poverty 

( Continued  from  page  18) 
quent.  This  was  an  almost  barren  land 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  now  bears 
upon  it  a  Catholic  mark  that  bodes  well 
for  the  future.  We  are  drawing  converts 
from  the  professional  classes,  which,  of 
course,  will  soon  establish  for  us  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  community.  Protestant  min¬ 
isters  and  public  school  teachers  are  send¬ 
ing  their  children  to  our  school.  The 
voice  of  bigotry  is  no  longer  heard  here; 
but  esteem  is  shown  us  constantly  by 
our  non-Catholic  Negro  brethren. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  J.  Glenn,  S.S.J., 

Richmond,  V a. 
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Scattered  Missions  in  the  North 


BUFFALO. — The  enforced  idleness 
1  of  the  depression  has  had  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  Negro  community  by  turn¬ 
ing  their  thoughts  to  God  when  it  seems 
that  everything  else  has  failed  them. 
Our  churches  have  given  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  enter  and  practice  the  true 
Faith  in  a  time  of  need,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  an  ever-increasing  number  are  be¬ 
coming  Catholics. 

^William  Turner, 
Bishop  of  Buffalo. 

PORTLAND.  —  A  recent  survey 
shows  that  there  are  about  ninety 
Negro  Catholics  in  Portland.  I  have 
been  trying  to  devise  some  way  in  which 
we  might  better  provide  for  their  spirit¬ 
ual  welfare.  We  should  arrange  to  have 
Mass  in  some  fitting  place  especially  for 
them. 

Edward  D.  Howard, 
Archbishop  of  Portland  in  Oregon. 


charge  of  Christ  the  King  Mission  at 
Flint,  is  having  his  expenses  paid  by  the 
diocese. 

1  he  banking  situation  in  Detroit  has 
crippled  terribly  struggling  little  par¬ 
ishes.  Every  assistance  possible  is  given 
to  them  locally,  but  it  is  felt  that  they 
are  very  worthy  and  deserving  of  some 
aid  from  the  Commission. 

(Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.)  J.  A.  Doyle,  V.G., 

Detroit ,  Mich. 

Milwaukee. — The  work  done 

by  our  boarding  school  for  col¬ 
ored  children  we  regard  as  important. 
These  children  come  from  places  with¬ 
out  Catholic  schools  and  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  courses  return  to  their 
homes  well-trained  in  their  religion.  Our 
hospital  for  Negroes  has  had  a  difficult 
time  meeting  its  expenses  but  by  strict 
economy  and  the  aid  of  white  patrons 
this  has  been  accomplished.  The  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  de  Paul  Society  has  done  much 


BUS  NEEDED 
TO  BRING 
THEM  TO 
CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL 


First  Communion 
Class,  Belvedere, 
Delaware,  Rev.  C. 
Rebesher,  S.S.J. 


^ETROIT.  —  St.  Benedict  the 
Moor’s  parish  in  Detroit  is  in 
dire  need  of  funds.  It  must  be  assisted 
or  we  will  be  compelled  to  give  up  this 
property. 

Rev.  Norman  A.  Duckette,  who  is  in 
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charity  work  for  the  colored  people  with 
the  result  that  our  expectations  of  con¬ 
verts  are  better  than  ever  before.  Last 
year  we  had  the  generous  assistance  of 
the  Commission.  Its  continued  help  dur- 
( Continued  on  page  21) 


Oldest  Negro  Center  in  the  North 


FROM  THE 
SIDEWALKS  OF 
NEW  YORK 

St.  Benedict  the 
Moor,  New  York 
City 


NEW  YORK 

This  year  St.  Benedict’s  Mission  is 
celebrating  its  golden  jubilee.  It  is  the 
pioneer  church  of  our  colored  Catholics 
in  New  York  and  the  oldest  Negro  par¬ 
ish  in  the  North.  Of  late  years,  Mass 
and  Sunday  school  have  been  provided 
for  another  large  congregation  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Handmaids  of  the  Most 
Pure  Heart  of  Mary. 

The  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  reports  that 
the  work  of  his  parish  has  been  going 
on  steadily  during  the  past  year.  Spirit¬ 
ually  the  parish  has  done  marvelously; 
the  number  of  communions  has  almost 
been  doubled;  fifty-six  adult  converts 
were  baptized  and  received  into  the 
Church.  Materially,  however,  the  large 
debt  of  $65,000  is  still  a  great  handi¬ 
cap,  particularly  now  with  added  ex¬ 
penses  for  church  repairs.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  parishoners  are  of  the 
ordinary  working  class  and  are  now  un¬ 
employed  ;  they  themselves  must  be 
helped  with  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
life. 

“The  staff  of  St.  Charles,”  writes  its 
pastor,  “has  been  in  residence  but  three 
months.  Necessarily  our  observations 
must  be  restricted.  However,  in  our 


short  stay  among  the  colored  people,  we 
have  discerned  their  great  love  for  God. 
Our  prospects  are  very  bright.  We  have 
at  present  a  class  of  sixty-two  persons 
under  instruction.  We  have  gathered 
326  public  school  children  for  required 
instruction  in  religion.  Our  congrega¬ 
tion  has  risen  from  420  to  over  7°°-” 

Scattered  Missions  in  the  North 

( Continued  from  page  20) 

ing  this  coming  year  will  be  necessary, 
in  addition  to  aid  from  the  Capuchin 
Fathers  and  the  archdiocese,  to  enable 
us  to  continue  our  work. 

(Rev.)  Philip  Steffes,  O.M.Cap., 

Milwaukee ,  TV  is. 


CLEVELAND. — Our  school  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  so  meagre  that  for 
the  last  three  years  we  have  had  to  re¬ 
fuse  admission  to  an  average  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  children.  This  condition  affects 
the  number  of  our  converts,  since  many 
of  them  are  normally  the  parents  .of 
children  who  attend  our  parochial 
school. 

(Rev.)  Thomas  E.  McKenney, 

Cleveland ,  Ohio. 
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Prospects  in  Northern 
Louisiana 

ALEXANDRIA 

The  work  among  the  Negroes  here  in 
this  diocese  offers  unusual  possibilities. 
I  have  spent  much  of  my  spare  time  in¬ 
terviewing  these  people  along  our  coun¬ 
try  roads  and  I  find  them  of  much  su¬ 
perior  type  to  the  Negroes  in  our  large 
cities.  Natchitoches  is  a  place  of  about 
15,000,  but  it  has  the  atmosphere  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  place  apart.  A  separate 
church  there  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
healthy  growth.  My  predecessor  had  it 
in  mind  to  do  something  along  this  line; 


PLAYING  HOUSE:  FUTURE  HOME 
MAKERS 

but  there  were  local  difficulties.  These 
I  have  been  able  to  surmount. 

As  yet  I  am  not  convinced  of  an 
actual  program  for  reaching  the  scat¬ 
tered  people  in  our  cotton  and  sugar¬ 
cane  district ;  but  my  impression  is  that 
this  field  of  apostolic  work  offers  un¬ 
usual  possibilities.  The  new  work 
should  be  prefaced  by  setting  off  all  the 
colored  folks  of  mixed  parishes  in 
separate  churches.  Natchitoches  and 
Mansura  should  have  separate  churches. 

It  is  regrettable  that  such  a  fertile 
field  for  apostolic  work  has  not  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  American 
Catholics. 

Daniel  F.  Desmond, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria. 


Missions  New  and  Old 
in  Kansas 
LEAVENWORTH 

The  Diocese  of  Leavenworth  has 
three  churches  for  colored  Catholics, 
three  schools,  and  one  orphanage  for 
boys.  There  are  two  resident  priests  in 
charge  of  these  institutions.  A  fourth 
parish  of  colored  Catholics  has  recently 
been  organized  in  Atchison.  The  in¬ 
closed  reports  speak  for  themselves. 

*  Francis  Johannes, 
Bishop  of  Leavenworth. 

Holy  Epiphany  congregation  in 
Leavenworth  is  the  oldest  Catholic 
colored  mission  west  of  St.  Louis.  The 
baptismal  register  shows  an  average  of 
twenty-five  baptisms  annually  since  July, 
1877.  Many  of  these  have  left  this 
vicinity.  From  the  east  to  the  Pacific 
coast  are  Catholic  colored  families,  the 
oldest  members  of  which  received  Bap¬ 
tism  and  their  first  religious  instruction 
in  Leavenworth.  We  have  a  family  of 
nine  members,  all  baptized  in  Holy 
P^piphany  Church,  who  are  weekly  com¬ 
municants.  Attendance  at  Mass  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  holydays  is  far  better  than 
formerly,  and  eighty  per  cent  receive 
Holy  Communion  every  Sunday.  The 
school  at  Holy  Epiphany  includes  a  four 
year  academic  course. 

(Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.)  J.  A.  Shorter, 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  is  growing  steadily.  Last 
year  we  had  fifty-two  converts  and  so 
far  this  year  we  have  thirty-one  others. 
But  this  progress  will  be  stopped  unless 
we  can  obtain  funds  for  maintenance. 

Few  of  our  people  are  employed — 
our  white  friends  have  helped  us  con¬ 
tinue. 

A  debt  of  $ 1200  has  accumulated 
since  last  September.  It  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  a  school  and  to  sup¬ 
port  three  Sisters  unless  we  get  help 
from  the  Commission. 

(Rev.)  Angellus  Schaefer,  O.F.M. 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 


Our  Negro  and  Indian  Missions 
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In  Lower  Louisiana 

NEW  ORLEANS 

The  generous  donation  granted  to  this 
archdiocese  by  the  Commission  last  year 
was  verily  a  godsend  to  our  struggling 
missions  and  institutions. 

Very  few  of  our  colored  people  are 
comfortably  fixed;  the  vast  majority  of 
them  simply  exist.  I  must  commend 
them  for  their  generosity  in  doing  what 
they  can  to  support  their  churches  and 
schools.  For  fairly  remunerative  work, 
and  there  is  not  much  of  it  either  in 
New  Orleans  or  the  country  places,  the 
white  employee  is  almost  invariably  giv¬ 
en  the  preference. 

Naturally  there  is  no  expansion  of  the 
work  among  our  colored  people.  We 
need  modest  chapels  and  schools,  for  the 
prospects  for  conversions  are  very  en- 


The  Stress  of  Poverty 

NATCHEZ 

Our  work  amongst  these  poor  people 
has  always  been  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  others,  especially  the  aid  that 
we  have  annually  received  from  the 
Commission.  Even  during  prosperous 
years  these  missions  were  not  able  to 
maintain  themselves.  Today  more  than 
ever,  they  are  dependent  upon  your  aid. 

Many  amongst  our  Negro  Catholics 
lack  all  but  the  bare  essentials  of  life. 
Poverty  and  need  are  almost  universal. 
Priests  in  charge  of  our  missions  tell  me 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  children 
to  come  to  school  weak  for  lack  of  food. 
Many  families  subsist  on  meagre  rations 
of  the  coarsest  food.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  we  can  expect  but  little  support. 

The  work  of  God’s  Church  has  been 
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couraging ;  but,  alas,  we  must  wait  for 
better  times.  The  only  encouragement 
we  have  now  is  that  our  clergy  are  as 
zealous  as  ever,  and  their  poor  flocks  de¬ 
voted  as  never  perhaps  before  to  their 
religious  duties  and  the  religious  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children.  In  fact  our 
schools  are  crowded  beyond  their  capac¬ 
ity,  and  our  Sisters,  though  they  receive 
only  a  pittance,  are  very  zealous  in 
teaching  the  poorest  of  God  s  poor  un¬ 
der  their  care. 

%  J.  W.  Shaw, 
Archbishop  of  New  Orleans. 


carried  ,on  nobly  during  the  past  yeai 
by  self-sacrificing  priests  and  Sisters, 
and,  please  God,  these  same  priests  and 
Sisters  are  ready  to  carry  on,  no  matter 
what  sacrifices  may  be  required  of  them. 
But  without  help  they  cannot  do  their 
part ;  they  must  live ;  they  must  keep 
the  mission  buildings  in  repair ;  they 
must  meet  a  thousand  other  demands 
upon  them.  We  appeal  therefore  to  the 
Commission  to  furnish  us  with  the 
means  to  carry  on  for  another  year. 

Richard  O.  Gerow, 
Bishop  of  Natchez. 


Missionary  Influence  of  Schools 


BELLEVILLE 

The  results  of  our  work  amongst  the 
Negroes  of  this  city  have  been  favorable 
this  year.  Both  church  and  school  at¬ 
tendance  has  been  good,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  widespread  want.  A  third  of  the 


tory  habits  of  Negroes  in  search  of  work, 
but  the  surest  way  to  remedy  such  leak¬ 
age  is.  undoubtedly  to  multiply  our 
Catholic  schools. 

(Rev.)  P.  Harrington,  S.M.A., 

East  St.  Louis ,  III. 


CATHOLIC 
HEARTS  IN 
SOUND  BODIES 


Negro  population  in  this  district  receives 
state  or  county  aid.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances,  even  Sunday  clothes  and  shoes 
constitute  a  problem. 

We  have  managed  to  keep  our  schools 
open,  but  it  has  been  a  struggle.  In  this 
Negro  field  a  Catholic  school  is  bound 
to.  bring  results  if  consistently  main¬ 
tained.  An  example  will  show  this.  Last 
April  Confirmation  was  administered  to 
a  group  of  more  than  one  hundred  in 
St.  Augustine’s,  East  St.  Louis.  Every 
one  of  these  was  a  convert,  and  three- 
fourths  of  these  conversions  were  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  attributable  to  the 
school  or  to  school  influences.  If  we 
could  multiply  and  enlarge  our  Negro 
Catholic  schools,  we  would  be  laying  the 
foundation  of  greater  progress.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in 
the  Negro  apostolate  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  widespread  leakage,  a  leakage 
more  apparent  than  real  perhaps  and  at¬ 
tributable  in  some  extent  to  the  migra- 


The  Negro  Seminary 

.  Our  community  here  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  Seminary,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss., 
has  grown  steadily.  There  are  now 
twelve  Divine  Word  Fathers  on  the 
teaching  staff  and  one  lay  man.  Twelve 
seminarians,  of  whom  seven  are  in  the 
theological,  and  five  in  the  philosophical 
course,  represent  the  enrollment  of  the 
major  seminary.  Thirty-five  boys  and 
young  men  in  the  high  school  and  college 
departments  constitute  the  student  body 
of  the  minor  seminary. 

The  present  year  will  bring  forth  the 
first  fruits  of  our  labor.  The  fourth 
theological  class,  composed  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  will  be  ordained  this  year. 

In  spite  of  conditions  we  have  dared, 
compelled  by  necessity,  to  build  a  part 
of  the  new  major  seminary. 

(Rev.)  G.  J.  Heffels,  S.  V.  D., 

Rector, 
Bay  St.  Louis ,  Miss. 
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Baptisms 


Diocese 

Catholics 

Churches 

Priests 

r - 

Infants 

A  dults 

"N 

Schools 

Pupils 

Alexandria  . 

7 

5 

212 

20 

Q 

1A22 

Baltimore  . 

Belleville  . 

15 

2 

25 

3 

819 

38 

21 1 

26 

19 

2 

3,096 

2  ?  1 

Belmont  Abbey  .  . 

.  125 

1 

1 

5 

0 

I 

'l  A 

Brooklyn  . 

1 

3 

105 

214 

I 

.54 

250 

Buffalo  . 

1 

2 

10 

50 

O 

0 

Chicago  . 

Cincinnati  . 

3 

4 

6 

6 

129 

29 

326 

96 

2 

4 

1,035 

665 

Charleston  . 

3 

4 

14 

21 

3 

627 

Cleveland  . 

1 

1 

22 

62 

1 

22  5 

Columbus  . 

1 

1 

5 

33 

1 

102 

Corpus  Christi  .  .  . 

1 

1 

10 

3 

i 

Covington  . 

•  'Jt  175 

1 

1 

15 

28 

0 

y  j 

0 

Dallas  . 

•  $  500 

2 

2 

H 

34 

2 

305 

Detroit  .  .  . ; . 

3 

3 

27 

40 

0 

0 

Galveston  . 

7 

8 

292 

4i 

7 

1,136 

Indianapolis  . 

1 

1 

H 

15 

1 

9° 

Kansas  City  . 

2 

1 

9 

44 

2 

152 

Lafayette  . 

20 

H 

1,789 

66 

26 

4,007 

Leavenworth  . 

3 

3 

15 

72 

3 

269 

Little  Kock  . 

.  738 

5 

5 

33 

39 

5 

559 

Los  Angeles  . 

.  L5oo 

1 

2 

42 

24 

0 

0 

Louisville  . 

.  2,300 

4 

3 

10 

648 

Milwaukee  . 

.  575 

1 

3 

9 

127 

1 

256 

Mobile  . 

20 

10 

190 

363 

16 

1,599 

Nashville  . 

4 

3 

21 

69 

4 

434 

Natchez  . 

.  3,905 

18 

21 

126 

103 

13 

2,301 

New  Orleans  .  .  .  .  , 

.  35,ooo 

22 

25 

1,021 

168 

24 

6,480 

New  York  . 

3 

16 

424 

204 

4 

918 

Oklahoma  . 

5 

3 

54 

217 

2 

399 

Omaha  . 

1 

1 

5 

25 

1 

100 

Philadelphia  . 

.  3,698 

5 

10 

219 

209 

6 

879 

Pittsburgh  . 

....  1,300 

1 

1 

10 

7 

0 

0 

Raleigh  . 

6 

6 

40 

106 

6 

1,228 

Richmond  . 

....  2,300 

7 

8 

'  71 

170 

5 

1,865 

St.  Augustine  . 

....  1,600 

7 

5 

42 

92 

6 

986 

St.  Joseph  . 

....  300 

1 

1 

4 

8 

0 

0 

St.  Louis  . 

5 

10 

185 

301 

5 

529 

San  Antonio  . 

....  1,000 

3 

3 

8 

22 

3 

342 

Savannah  . 

....  2,580 

6 

7 

97 

158 

6 

1,286 

Wilmington  . 

....  350 

3 

3 

10 

75 

2 

340 

Total  . 

....  226,431 

20  7 

237 

6,184 

3,889 

204 

34,808 

*These  figures  are  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Bishops  to  the  Commission 
or  from  the  reports  of  pastors,  and  are  statistics  for  the  year  1932-33.  In  a  few  instances, 
the  statistics  for  baptisms  are  incomplete.  The  number  of  Catholic  Negroes  in  dioceses 
which  are  not  listed  totals  about  8,000. 
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Survey  of  Indian  Missions 


The  Indian  Missions  are  today  con¬ 
fronted  with  two  serious  problems.  The 
first  of  these  is  adjustment  to  many 
radically  new  situations,  affecting  the 
Indians*  life  and  the  es- 
A  New  tablished  programs  of  the 

Situation  missions.  The  second 

problem,  which  is  every 
man’s  problem  these  days,  is  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  mission  staffs  and  establish¬ 
ments  upon  a  pitifully  reduced  income. 

The  new  situations  which  the  mis¬ 
sions  have  to  face  are  being  created  by 
the  unexpectedly  rapid  development  of 
the  Government’s 
program  for  In¬ 
dian  welfare.  This 
has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  vast  sums 
of  money  to  the 
Indian  Office  by 
the  emergency  re¬ 
lief  agencies. 

Corps  of  experts 
and  numerous  em¬ 
ployees  have  been 
added  to  the  ser- 
v  i  c  e,  abundant 
means  for  carrying 
out  ambitious  proj¬ 
ects  are  available,  new  buildings  and 
adequate  equipment  are  being  provided, 
and  a  great  variety  of  activities,  intended 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
are  being  organized. 

Conservation  and  improvement  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  Indians  and 
the  re-education  of  the  old  and  the 
proper  education  of  the  young  are  the 
two  chief  aims  of  the  Government’s 
program.  The  latter  aim  involves  spe¬ 
cifically  health  education  and  care,  train¬ 
ing  for  self-support,  guidance  in  decent 
living,  and  the  creation  of  helpful  rela¬ 
tions  with  neighbors,  red  and  white. 

The  main  features  of  this  program 
are  by  no  means  novelties.  For  years  the 
Government  has  professed  an  Indian 
policy  embodying  them.  The  difference 


between  the  older  and  the 
Old  Diffi~  more  recent  programs  is 
culties  chiefly  a  difference  in  their 

points  of  view  and  in  the 
means  they  rely  upon.  The  emphasis  in 
the  older  programs  was  upon  the 
“Americanization”  of  the  Indian,  the 
assimilation  of  these  groups  of  a  lower 
culture  to  the  manner  of  thought  and 
living  of  the  surrounding  white  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  principal  measures  for  effect¬ 
ing  this  change  were  the  boarding  school 
system  and  the  allotment  of  parcels  of 
land  to  individual  Indians.  The  first 

was  designed  to 
make  the  Indian 
think  like  a  white 
man,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond,  to  force  him 
to  make  a  living  in 
the  white  man’s 
way.  The  Indian, 
of  course,  had  to 
become  reconciled 
to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  boarding 
school,  but  he 
failed  to  discover 
much,  if  any,  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the 
kind  of  education 
it  gave.  It  did  not,  indeed,  fit  its  pupils 
for  a  happier  or  more  useful  life,  either 
among  their  own  people  or  among  the 
whites.  Its  studies  were  those  of  the 
public  school  in  the  city,  the  little  in¬ 
dustrial  training  it  gave  was  ill-adapted 
to  the  needs  of  after-life,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  living  it  imposed  merely  insti¬ 
tutionalized  the  young  people. 

The  plan  to  make  the  Indian  a  self- 
supporting  farmer  by  giving  him  an  al¬ 
lotment  of  land  was  extensively  and  dis¬ 
astrously  tried  in  Oklahoma,  and  in  the 
northern  and  northwestern  states.  Too 
often  the  so-called  farms  were  but  small 
holdings  of  land  from  which  white 
farmers  could  not  have  wrung  a  living. 
Few  of  the  Indians  had  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  farming,  or  even  of  the 


CROW  BUILD  CATHOLIC  DAY 
SCHOOL 

Alexander  Anderson,  lay  teacher  (second 
from  left) 
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value  of  land,  where  it  happened  to  be 
good,  and  little  effective  help  or  advice 
was  given  to  them  by  Government  em¬ 
ployees.  Thousands  were  stripped  of 
their  property  by  unscrupulous  whites 
and  now  are  either  homeless  wanderers 
or  have  retreated  to  isolated  sections 
where  they  barely  exist. 

The  results  of  an  old  system  are  noted 
here  in  order  to  indicate  the  problems 
that  it  has  created  for  the  missions  as 
well  as  for  the  Government.  These 
problems,  however,  are  not  everywhere 
identical,  or  equally  acute,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  equally  remediable.  The 
new  policy  is  to  view  them  in  this  way 
and  to  work  out  a  specific  welfare  plan 
for  each  group. 

The  Government  boarding  school  is 
to  be  dispensed  with,  except  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  problem  children  or  for 
higher  education.  Some  of  them  have 
already  been  closed,  and 
Present  the  number  of  pupils  in 
Federal  the  others  is  being  steadily 
Program  reduced.  The  children 
are  being  rapidly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  day  schools,  either  public 
schools,  where  they  are  convenient,  or 
special  Government  schools  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Indian  homes.  This 
change  has  already  necessitated,  and  will 


continue  to  necessitate,  a  modification  in 
mission  procedure.  Lately,  there  were 
as  many  as  8,500  Catholic  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  in  thirty-seven  Government  board¬ 
ing  schools.  This  was  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  pupils  in  them.  In  many 
cases,  a  chapel  and  residence  for  a  priest 
has  been  constructed  on  the  premises  of 
the  school.  In  other  instances,  a  priest 
makes,  or  made,  regular  visits  to  instruct 
the  children  in  the  school,  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  assist  at  Mass 
on  Sundays  and  to  receive  the  Sacra¬ 
ments.  The  religious  care  of  many  of 
our  Catholic  Indian  children  could  thus 
be  rather  easily  and  fairly  satisfactorily 
provided  for.  Under  the  new  system, 
many  of  these  children  are  now  in 
widely  scattered  places,  distant  from 
church  and  priest,  and  often  in  small 
groups.  As  a  result,  their  instruction  in 
religion  and  their  participation  in  divine 
service  has  become  more  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure.  This  is  true  in  all  the  northern 
states  from  Michigan  to  Washington  and 
Oregon.  Effective  pastoral  care  is  often 
a  difficult  matter  unless  the  group  of 
Indians  is  large  enough  to  justify  a  resi¬ 
dent  priest.  The  religious  vacation 
school,  however,  is  helping  to  fill  this 
need  in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  is  one  encouraging  develop- 


CONFIRMATION  CLASS  AT  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  INDIAN  SCHOOL, 
MT.  PLEASANT,  MICHIGAN.  REV.  JOHN  A.  MULVEY,  CATHOLIC  CHAPLAIN 

School  enrollment,  over  one-half  Catholic,  has  been  cut  down  from  460  to  60  children 
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ment  in  Indian  work  in  these  states. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  compensating 
advantages  in  the  day  school  plan  for 
the  Indians.  Indian  family  life  has 
been  disrupted  by  the  boarding  school 
system,  which  absorbed  the  children  from 
six  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  nor¬ 
mal  child  is  better  off  in  his  own  home 
and  the  family  is  better  off  for  having 
him  there.  The  Indian  child  will  now 
grow'  up  in  the  place  where  he  must 
afterwards  make  his  own  home,  he  will 
be  better  trained  in  the  responsibilities 
of  family  life,  and  he  can  form  whole¬ 
some  acquaintanceships  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  Indian  and  white.  The  childless 
home  and  the  dispirited  or  irresponsible 
parent  have  often  been  a  problem  for 
the  missionary.  What  he  cannot  now 
do  for  their  children,  parents  must  be 
taught  to  do  for  them,  and  all  will  be 


for  their  children.  To  increase  their 
number  is  an  impossibility  on  account  of 
lack  of  funds.  In  fact,  several  existing 
schools  have  been  suspended  for  this 
reason.  The  Government  is  willing  to 
let  the  Church  care  for  these  children, 
if  this  can  be  done.  If  not,  Government 
schools  will  soon  be  provided  for  them, 
as  is  being  done  for  the  non-Catholics. 
These  schools  are  or  will  be  of  the  so- 
called  community  type,  that  is,  many- 
sided  little  institutions  for  the  use  of  all 
the  members  of  the  community,  with 
workshop,  library,  laundry,  meeting 
room,  garden,  poultry  yard,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  grounds.  It  will  be  hard  for  the 
missions  to  match  them  if  they  work 
out  successfully. 

The  largest  Government  project  to 
be  worked  out  is  the  program  for  the 
Navajo  Indians.  Fifty  or  sixty  com- 


AFTER  THE 
BLESSING  OF 
THE  NEW 
HOUSE 

New  house  (left) 
of  Flathead  Indi¬ 
ans,  Chief  Alex¬ 
ander,  Josette  and 
their  son,  Edward. 
Old  house  at  right 


better  off  if  the  responsibility  is  assumed. 
Visiting  social  workers  are  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Government  to  help  Indian 
parents  with  their  family  problems.  Why 
not  religious  visitors  also?  Good-will 

may  supply  the  need  in  some  cases.  But 
where  are  the  available  persons  and  the 
means  to  support  them  for  the  many 
other  places? 

In  the  Southwest  special  problems  for 
the  missions  arise  out  of  the  day  school 
policy.  In  southern  Ari- 
Problems  zona,  large  numbers  of 

in  South -  the  Pima  and  Papago  In- 

west  dians  are  Catholics.  The 

Catholic  day  schools  in 
their  reservations  are  at  present  too  few 


munity  schools  are  being  planned,  and 
nearly  three  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  secured  for  their  erection  from  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  They 
will  serve  the  40,000  Navajo  Indians  in 
northeastern  Arizona  and  northwestern 
New  Mexico.  On  this  large  reserva¬ 
tion  there  are  only  two  Catholic  day 
schools  and  one  boarding  school,  and  no 
others  in  prospect.  The  Franciscans  dur¬ 
ing  thirty  years  of  work  among  them 
have  converted  a  number  of  these  In¬ 
dians,  but  the  vast  majority  of  them  are 
still  pagans.  There  are  definite  pros¬ 
pects  of  numerous  conversions,  if  the 
mission  work  can  be  properly  extended. 
This  is  a  great  opportunity.  But,  un- 
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fortunately,  merely  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  Catholics  and  their  children  is 
almost  all  that  can  be  attempted  under 
present  conditions. 

Government  day  schools  have  already 
been  provided  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
nominally  Catholics.  There  are  only  two 
day  and  two  boarding  schools  under 
Catholic  auspices.  The  religious  care 
of  these  9,000  Indians,  who  are  grouped 
in  twenty  or  more  scattered  villages,  is 
a  great  problem,  but  the  newly  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe  is  attacking  it 
with  intelligence  and  zeal. 

For  these  mission  problems  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  several  solutions  that  are  pos¬ 
sible,  even  if  they  are  not  immediately 
practicable.  But  it  is  sound  mission 
policy  to  try  to  make  the 
Need  of  possible  practical.  The 
Catholic  first  of  these  is  to  get 
Action  Catholics  to  enter  the  In¬ 

dian  Service,  for  this  is 
a  dominant  factor  in  the  situation. 
Catholics  should  feel  that  a  special  onus 
lies  upon  them  to  do  this,  not  simply  to 
protect  their  special  interests,  but  to  do 


their  duty  as  citizens,  to  take  their  share 
in  the  growingly  important  business  of 
public  administration  which  now  affects 
the  lives  of  fellow-men  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  The  more  that  govern¬ 
ment  concerns  itself  with  the  homes  and 
lives  of  the  citizens,  the  more  do  moral 
issues  rise  at  every  turn,  and  in  these 
days,  when  all  the  old  standards  are 
being  questioned,  it  is  of  the  first  neces¬ 
sity  that  those  who  uphold  them  by  con¬ 
viction  should  assert  themselves. 

Another  solution  is  that  the  mission 
schools  make  it  their  main  objective  to 
train  Catholic  Indian  leaders.  Indians 
are  being  given  a  place  in  the  Indian 
Service,  and  outside  of  this,  there  is 
need  of  outstanding  Catholics  in  every 
Indian  group  to  give  Catholic  tone  to  it 
and  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  local  con¬ 
gregation.  This  calls  for  devoted  and 
trained  teachers  in  the  mission  schools, 
a  most  worthy  missionary  vocation. 

Then  there  is  the  possibility  of  de¬ 
veloping  more  of  the  missions  into  com¬ 
munity  centers.  Some  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  done  this,  at  least  on  a  limited 
scale.  This  is  in  the  tradition  of  suc- 


IMPROVED  TYPE  NAVAHO  HOGAN  (HOUSE)  AND  CONVERT  FAMILY 
Children  baptized  and  adults  being  instructed  by  Father  Wilfrid  Humbert,  O.F.M. 
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cessful  Catholic  mission  work.  It  is  a 
modern  adaptation  of  the  old  California 
and  Paraguay  mission  systems.  But  it 
evidently  requires  to  be  more  generally 
and  more  adequately  carried  out. 

The  missions  have  thus  far  managed 
to  keep  up  their  work  fairly  well, 
although  grave  apprehensions  exist 
about  the  continuance  of  many  of  them 
on  account  of  the  with- 
Work  of  drawal  of  Catholic  sup- 
Missions  port.  The  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  the  Lenten 
collection  and  in  the  contributions  to  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  and 
the  Marquette  League,  their  main  finan¬ 
cial  supports,  is  less  regrettable,  however, 
than  the  display  of  such  general  lack  of 
interest  in  the  missions,  of  which  such 
decrease  is  the  evidence.  The  missions 
are  essential  institutions  in  the  Church, 
like  her  schools  and  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions,  not  luxuries  or  hobbies.  Even  in 
prosperous  times,  they  had  to  subsist  on 
crumbs  from  the  table.  In  the  revalua¬ 
tion  of  things  which  adversity  is  forcing 
us  to  make,  the  necessary  place  of  the 
missions  in  the  Catholic  system  ought  to 
be  clearly  recognized.  So  vital  an  organ 
of  the  Church  should  not  be  permitted 
to  atrophy  through  lack  of  sustenance. 
Little  sacrifices  would  be  required,  after 
all,  to  maintain  both  the  Indian  and  the 
Negro  missions,  if  there  were  anything 
like  a  general  interest  in  them. 

A  few  of  our  Catholic  Indian  schools 
have  been  closed  during  the  year.  As 


an  offset  to  this,  the  Benedictines  have 
been  able  to  open  a  small  day  school  in 
South  Dakota,  near 
Prospects  Marty,  and  another  at 

and  Turtle  Mountain,  North 

Needs  Dakota.  However,  the 

mere  continuance  of  most 
of  the  schools  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
skeleton  staff  of  missionaries  in  the  field 
at  large  is  problematical.  In  most  places 
the  work  barely  moves  along.  Nor  are 
the  missions  in  a  position  to  take  strong 
and  effective  leadership  in  social  work 
among  the  Indians.  This  is  surely  a 
pressing  need.  Only  here  and  there  has 
some  notable  accomplishment  been 
achieved.  The  Government  is  interested 
merely  in  the  material  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  social  problem  is,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  a  moral  problem.  The  missions 
must  take  a  hand  in  it.  Our  Divine 
Lord  in  His  ministry  did  not  limit  Him¬ 
self  to  the  care  of  the  spirit.  He  also 
helped  those  who  sought  for  His  assis¬ 
tance  in  a  bodily  and  material  way.  The 
people  today  should  find  in  His  repre¬ 
sentatives  those  who  concern  themselves, 
not  only  with  the  souls,  but  also  with 
the  temporal  needs,  of  the  flock — their 
homes,  their  health,  their  recreations, 
their  means  of  subsistence.  Others  are 
eager  and  able  to  do  this,  and  they  are 
doing  it.  The  Church,  the  mother  of 
charity,  must  not  let  this  work  slip  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  her  hands.  Nor  need  this 
be,  if  her  children  support  the  missions 
as  they  should. 


NOT  ABROGATED 

“In  universis  harum  regionum  diocesibus  quotannis,  prima  Quadragesimae  Do¬ 
minica,  collecta  fiat,  et  summa  inde  proveniens  mittatur  ad  commissionem  pro  mis- 
sionibus  domesticis  (i.  e.,  Nigrorum  et  Indorum)  instituendam.  Hoc  vero  modo  dis- 
tributio  fiet.  Pecunia  ex  hac  collecta  primae  Dominicae  Quadragesimae  derivata  in 
diocesibus,  ubi  Societas  pii  Operis  de  Propagatione  Fidei  jam  existit,  tota  impendatur 
a  commissione  in  juvandis  Indorum  et  Nigrorum  missionibus.”  Concilii  Plenarii  Balt. 
Ill  Acta  et  Decreta,  Tit.  VIII,  Caput  II. 


Desert  Missions 


TUCSON 

The  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Province  are  in  charge  of  the 
missions  among  the  Navajo  Indians. 
The  future  of  their  work  looks  bright, 
if  they  can  but  follow  up  the  work 
that  they  have  begun.  To  do  this, 

I  more  truly  apostolic  men  must  come 
into  the  field  and  the  Catholic  people 
of  the  United  States  must  realize  the 
existence  of  these  tremendous  pagan 
!  mission  fields. 
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An  annex  to  their  mission  at  St. 
Michael’s  is  an  absolute  necessity.  A 
community  center  with  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  started  there.  A  new 
mission  house  is  needed  at  Chin  Lee. 
Protestantism  has  established  itself 
firmly  in  several  parts  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion  and  is  well  organized.  Their  well- 
equipped  hospitals  are  great  attractions. 

The  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Province  have  charge  of  the 
missions  amongst  the  Pima  and  Papago. 
St.  John’s  Boarding  School  and  the 
nine  Catholic  day  schools  in  various 
missions  have  become  a  great  problem. 
The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis¬ 
sions  has  been  forced  to  reduce  the  help 
that  it  was  formerly  able  to  give. 


Private  contributions  also  have  greatly 
decreased.  It  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  that  we  continue  these  schools. 
Should  we  close  any  of  them,  the 
Government  will  open  and  maintain  a 
public  school  and  rob  us  of  a  chance 
ever  to  reopen  a  Catholic  school.  This 
would  bring  to  naught  the  achievement 
of  years  of  work  and  sacrifice,  and 
cripple  the  mission  work  amongst  the 
Pima  and  Papago.  To  maintain  these 
schools  properly,  we  are  forced  to  run 
five  busses  to  bring  in  the  children  who 
live  at  a  distance.  This  entails  heavy 
expenses,  but  we  see  no  other  expedient. 
We  should  by  all  means  open  another 
Catholic  day  school  at  the  old  mission 
of  San  Xavier,  near  Tucson.  For  years 
the  Sisters  have  been  teaching  in  this 
school  as  Government  employees.  This 
contract  has  terminated  and  cannot  be 
renewed.  We  will  have  to  continue 
this  school  as  a  private  Catholic  school, 
to  safeguard  the  education  of  over  one 
hundred  Catholic  Papago  children. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to 
have  the  Pima  and  Papago  children 
attend  nearby  day  schools.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  these  Government  schools  in  our 

( Continued  on  page  40) 
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SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOSEPH  WITH  PIMA  INDIANS 
St.  John’s  Mission,  Arizona 


[Si] 


Social  Work  in  the  Pueblos 


SANTA  FE 

I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  visit 
all  the  Indian  parishes  and  missions  in 
my  new  diocese.  I  have,  however,  made 
a  survey  of  conditions  in  a  number  of 
places.  In  two  of  these,  Taos  and  Isleta, 
much  more  work  is  required,  if  we 
would  keep  the  Faith  alive,  especially 
among  the  children  and  young  people 
in  these  parishes.  I  have,  therefore, 
arranged  to  station  two  Mercy  Workers 
in  each  place.  These  women  belong  to 
the  organization  that  I  established  in 
Amarillo.  They  have  been  especially 
trained  for  religious  and  social  work, 
and,  whilst  they  do  not  wear  a  religious 
garb,  their  conduct  and  mode  of  life  is 
similar  to  that  of  religious.  Their  work 
will  not  be  restricted  to  the  teaching  of 
religion,  although  this  will  form  the 
major  portion  of  their  activity.  Much 
of  their  time  will  be  spent  in  social 
work,  in  directing  the  care  of  the  sick, 
in  visiting  all  the  homes,  frequently  in 
view  of  promoting  sanitary  conditions 
and  personal  hygiene,  and  in  organizing 
social  activities  among  the  young.  I 
am  convinced  that  these  women  can 
accomplish  much  good  among  the 
Indians  in  these  places.  Our  program 
calls  for  two  Mercy  Workers  at  each 
place  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  They 
will  require  for  their  support  $25  a 
month  each. 

Among  the  amounts  applied  for  is 


$500  for  a  residence  at  Shiprock,  New 
Mexico.  I  enclose  a  letter  from  the 
missionary  at  this  place,  the  Rev.  Clem- 
entin  Wottle,  O.  F.  M.  The  Shiprock 
territory  comprises  the  part  of  the 
Navajo  reservation  that  is  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  state.  Here  nearly 
all  the  Indians  are  non-Catholic.  The 
Marquette  League  has  promised  a 
church  at  Shiprock,  and  the  pastor  is 
anxious  to  build  a  rectory  to  accommo¬ 
date  two  priests.  He  applies  for 
$3,000,  saying  that  he  has  half  of  the 
required  amount  on  hand. 

*  Rudolph  A.  Gerken, 
Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  enrollment  in  St.  Anthony’s 
School,  Zuni,  shows  an  increase  of  fif¬ 
teen  pupils  over  that  of  last  year.  We 
now  have  a  complete  junior  high  school 
course  and  can  offer  our  pupils  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  finishing  their  schooling  in 
our  Catholic  mission  day  school.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  and  the  additional  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  which  we  are  offer¬ 
ing,  our  financial  support  has  been  so 
curtailed  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
struggle  through  the  year.  Ours  is  the 
only  Catholic  day  school  among  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  that  has 
a  high  school  course.  If  we  can  obtain 
sufficient  funds  for  its  upkeep,  it  will  be 
an  effective  means  of  implanting  the 


LAGUNA  PUEB¬ 
LO,  NEW  MEX- 
I  C  O,  WITH 
CHURCH  (in 
background). 

REV.  AGNEL- 
LUS  LAMMERT, 
O.  F.  M.  MIS¬ 
SIONARY 
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FEEDING  UNDERNOURISHED  ZUNI  INDIAN  CHILDREN,  NEW  MEXICO 


Catholic  Faith  firmly  in  the  hearts  of 
our  young  Zuni  Catholics. 

The  roof  of  the  school  building  is 
badly  in  need  of  repair.  During  the 
heavy  rains  in  the  early  part  of  October, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  hold  classes. 
In  one  class  room,  for  example,  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  counted  twenty  places  where 
the  roof  was  leaking. 

These  needs  alone  are  enough  to  cause 
worry  and  anxiety.  Owing  to  the  steady 
growth  of  the  school,  an  addition  to  the 
building  should  also  be  thought  of  in 
order  to  carry  on  our  work  properly. 
(Rev.)  Clement  Druehe,  O.F.M., 

Zuni ,  New  Mexico. 


Next  spring  we  hope  to  erect  the 
long  desired  chapel  at  Shiprock.  Tins 
has  become  possible  through  a  donation 
of  the  Marquette  League.  A  residence 
for  two  priests  is  also  needed.  We  have 
on  hand  about  half  of  the  required 
amount.  My  present  quarters  are  too 
far  from  the  field  of  labor.  In  fact,  I 
now  live  off  the  Indian  reservation. 

At  Shiprock  there  is  a  large  Govern¬ 
ment  boarding  school  with  400  pupils 
and  a  day  school  large  enough  for  an¬ 
other  200  is  soon  to  be  built.  Fifty 
miles  south  there  is  another  boarding 


school  with  160  children.  About  thirty- 
five  miles  southwest  is  another  day 
school  with  60  children.  Thirty  miles 
west  is  a  day  school  with  fifty  children. 
Another  day  school  is  about  thirty-five 
miles  northwest  with  thirty  children.  At 
all  these  schools,  except  the  last  one  men¬ 
tioned,  visits  are  made,  regular  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given,  and  opportunity  is  given 
the  children  to  receive  the  Sacraments. 
To  do  justice  to  the  work  I  need  an  as¬ 
sistant.  But  there  is  no  place  for  us  to 
live,  unless  we  can  build  at  Shiprock. 
(Rev.)  Clementin  Wottle,  O.F.M., 

Water  flow  >  New  Mexico. 

The  new  mission  church  at  McCartys 
on  the  Acoma  Reservation  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  was  dedicated  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop,  late  in  November. 
The  Indians  supplied  all  the  stone,  the 
rough  timber,  and  the  adobe  mortar  and 
plaster,  and  did  much  of  the  work.  The 
Marquette  League  enabled  me  to  pay 
for  most  of  the  other  necessary  material 
and  the  skilled  labor.  There  remains, 
however,  a  small  debt,  which  is  a  great 
burden  in  these  times.  The  Indians  have 
contributed  all  they  can. 

(Rev.)  Agnellus  Lammert,  O.F.M., 

Laguna ,  New  Mexico. 


Among  the  Sioux  Missions 


BISMARCK 

We  have  two  Catholic  schools  for 
Indian  children,  a  day  school  with  ninety 
pupils  at  Fort  Yates,  and  a  boarding 
school  with  sixty  pupils  at  Elbowoods. 
The  Indian  children  who  attend  the 


DOMESTIC  TRAINING  POPULAR 
WITH  INDIANS 

Sacred  Heart  Mission,  North  Dakota 


day  school  are  provided  with  a  lunch  at 
noon.  The  public  schools  receive  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  Government  for 
teaching  and  feeding  their  Indian  pupils. 
It  does  not  seem  just  that  our  school 
should  receive  no  help  at  all.  Food  is 
not  education.  We  surely  make  enough 
sacrifices  by  giving  these  children  a 
Christian  education.  The  six  Sisters  at 
this  school  receive  only  $600  a  year, 
and  this  comes  from  mission  funds.  I 
consider  the  maintenance  of  the  boarding 
school  at  Elbowoods  as  the  most 
important  duty  that  I  owe  to  the  Indians. 
At  the  same  time  this  is  our  most  ex¬ 
pensive  missionary  establishment. 

The  priests  at  Fort  Yates  and  at  Elbo¬ 
woods  have  some  land  which  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  have  gardens,  to 
keep  cows,  and  to  raise  some  beef-cattle. 
The  Catholics  of  the  diocese  give  some 
help  to  the  missions.  Income  from  this 
source  has  been  much  reduced  in  these 
hard  times. 

Most  of  the  145  pupils  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  boarding  school  at  Fort  Yates  are 
Catholics;  the  priests  gather  them  regu¬ 


larly  for  religious  instructions.  The 
same  is  done  at  the  public  school,  which 
is  attended  by  many  Indians  and  by 
some  white  children. 

Ninety  of  the  125  Indian  girls  in  the 
Government  school  at  Bismarck  are 
Catholics.  We  have  Mass  for  them 
every  Sunday.  The  school  has  a  car 
large  enough  to  bring  the  few  non- 
Catholics  to  the  Protestant  churches, 
but  has  not  enough  cars  to  bring  our 
children  to  the  Catholic  church.  For 
this  reason  Mass  is  usually  celebrated  at 
the  Indian  school ;  in  fine  weather  they 
march  to  the  chapel  in  our  parish  school. 

The  older  Indians,  like  the  whites,  are 
more  interested  in  pleasure  than  in  reli¬ 
gion.  Unfortunately,  too,  they  are  much 
scattered ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  priests 
to  give  them  Mass  every  Sunday  in  all 
of  the  nine  mission  chapels.  The  Catho¬ 
lic  societies  which  have  been  organized 
for  them,  help  much  to  strengthen  them 
in  their  faith.  They  usually  have  the 
great  grace  to  die  a  good  death,  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church. 

Vincent  Wehrle,  O.  S.  B., 

Bishop  of  Bismarck. 


RAPID  CITY 

My  allotment  last  year  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  general  work  among  the 
Indians  was  $3,000.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  received  $250  for  social  activities  at 
Pine  Ridge  and  Porcupine.  While  I 
am  thankful  for  this  assistance,  I  feel 
justified  in  asking  for  an  increase  in  the 
allocation.  Were  more  money  at  my 
disposal,  I  could  use  it  in  a  variety  of 
ways  that  would  benefit  the  Indians 
spiritually  and  otherwise.  I  feel  that 
the  priests  who  have  Indian  missions 
attached  to  their  parishes  should  receive 
more  remuneration  for  their  work  and 
that  the  catechists  should  not  be  required 
to  give  their  services  gratis. 

John  J.  Lawler, 
Bishop  of  Rapid  City. 

( Continued  on  page  38) 
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SUPERIOR — Even  though  we  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  part  of  the  help  re¬ 
quired  for  the  needs  of  our  missions 
during  the  year,  we  realize  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  we  are  grateful 
for  the  assistance  which  the  Commission 
gave  us.  Your  continued  kindness 
towards  us  will  enable  us  to  meet  the 
most  pressing 
needs. 

One  of  our 
priests  informs  us 
that  all  his  In¬ 
dians  in  his  mis¬ 
sion  are  on  the 
relief  list  but  re¬ 
ceive  only  gro¬ 
ceries.  He  has 
no  money  to  help 
him  meet  his  ob¬ 
ligations.  An- 
other  mission 
needs  a  new 
school  and  a  Sis- 
t  e  r  s’  residence. 

The  old  build¬ 
ings  are  entirely 
inadequate.  The  Sisters  of  this  school 
receive  no  remuneration  and  have  not 
the  most  necessary  comforts  of  a  home. 
(Rev.)  W.  J.  Kubelbeck, 

Chancellor. 


EL  PASO — Until  we  can  get  Sisters 
to  open  a  Catholic  day  school,  we 
are  trying  to  organize  the  Indians  in 
small  groups  and  to  place  an  Indian 
catechist  in  charge  of  each,  making  him 
responsible  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  group.  This  method  seems  prac¬ 
tical,  because  the  Mescalero  Apaches 
live  scattered  over  their  reservation  and 
are  constantly  on  the  move.  The  cate¬ 
chists  are  chosen  from  among  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  at  Catholic 
boarding  schools  and  from  among  the 
girls  who  have  worked  in  Catholic 
homes  in  California. 

*  Anthony  J.  Schuler,  S.J., 

Bishop  of  El  Paso. 


ENVER — The  religious  needs  of 
the  Ute  children  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  School  at  Towaoc,  Colo.,  have  been 
regularly  attended  to  during  the  past 
year.  I  have  given  them  religious  in¬ 
struction  once  a  week  on  a  week-day, 
Mass  every  Tuesday,  Mass  and  instruc¬ 
tion  every  other  Sunday.  They  have  had 


a  chance  to  go  to  Confession  and  Com¬ 
munion  every  week.  Besides  this,  I  have 
visited  the  parents  of  these  children  and 
other  prospective  converts. 

I  would  like  to  build  a  small  house 
here  in  which  to  live  this  winter,  just  a 
room  with  garage,  but  to  do  this  I  need 
about  $250.  In  the  past  I  have  had  to 
look,  sometimes  in  vain,  for  quarters. 
(Rev.)  Clementin  Wottle,  O.F.M., 

Water  flow,  N.  Mex. 

DULUTH — During  the  coming 

year,  at  least  $1,500  will  be  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  Indian  mis¬ 
sions.  Some  of  the  small  churches  are 
in  urgent  need  of  repairs.  I,  as  well  as 
the  Indians,  will  be  grateful  for  any 
assistance  that  may  be  given  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Indians  are  scattered  about  the 
diocese,  but  a  number  of  them  still  live 
on  the  reservations. 

[35] 


CONFIRMATION  AT  HAYWARD  INDIAN  SCHOOL 
Most  Rev.  Theodore  Reverman,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Superior 
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CONFIRMATION  AT  CHIPPEWA 
CATHOLIC  CONGRESS 
Most  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Welch,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Duluth,  right,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Bor- 
gerding,  O.S.B. 

The  Congress  at  Cass  Lake,  which 
was  held  in  June,  was  the  largest  and 
most  successful  one  ever  held  in  our  dio¬ 
cese.  About  1,200  Indians  attended  it 
and  their  demeanor  was  very  edifying. 

^  Thomas  A.  Welch, 
Bishop  of  Duluth. 

MARQUETTE — Extreme  misery 

has  driven  many  Indians  back  to 
their  old  fishing  and  hunting  grounds  in 
Baraga  County,  Michigan.  They  turn 
up  at  St.  Joseph  Assinins  Orphanage  for 
food  and  medicine.  Hence,  the  orphan¬ 
age  in  addition  to  caring  for  the  aban¬ 
doned  and  neglected  Indian  children,  has 
been  obliged  to  extend  relief  to  the 
adults.  The  resources  of  the  diocese  are 
exhausted,  and  $15,000  of  the  debt  con¬ 
tracted  in  building  the  new  orphanage 
remains  unpaid.  This,  with  the  deficit 


SAME  TRANS- 
PORTATION 
AS  FIFTY 
YEARS  AGO 

Sisters  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis,  St.  Francis 
Mission,  Wisconsin 


in  meeting  the  ordinary  running  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  institution,  has  created  a 
serious  situation. 

*  P.  J.  Nussbaum, 
Bishop  of  Marquette.  jl 

CROOKSTON — Intensive  work  has 
been  carried  on  this  past  year  in 
the  missions  at  White  Earth,  Red  Lake, 
Beaulieu,  Mahnomen,  and  Twin  Lakes. 
In  all  outlying  missions  attendance  at 
Mass  and  reception  of  the  Sacraments 
has  greatly  improved.  Several  mission 
churches  were  enlarged  and  repaired.  A 
special  need  exists  at  Mahnomen,  where 
sixty  Indian  children  attend  the  paro¬ 
chial  school.  Even  clothing  has  to  be 
provided  for  them. 

^  Timothy  Corbett, 
Bishop  of  Crookston. 

- . 

OMAHA — The  Sacred  Heart  Indian 
Mission,  which  is  attended  by  the 
Benedictine  Fathers  of  Marty,  will  need 
$500.  This  mission  is  at  Santee,  Ne¬ 
braska.  Mother  Katharine  Drexel  has 
been  sudsidizing  St.  Augustine’s  Indian 
School,  Winnebago,  Nebraska.  The  In¬ 
dian  parish  there  will  need  $750.  Help 
is  needed  by  Rev.  Martin  Brady  to 
carry  on  his  work  among  the  Indians  at 
Genoa,  Nebraska. 

Joseph  F.  Rummel, 
Bishop  of  Omaha . 

OKLAHOMA — Some  of  our  Indian 
schools  have  had  to  close  or  take  in 
white  children.  The  only  diocesan  aid 
extended  to  the  Indians  was  in  favor  of 
( Continued  on  page  38) 


Montana  Missions 


HELENA 

A  trip  through  a  large  section  of  the 
diocese  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  at  first  hand  the  extent  and  va¬ 
riety  of  work  that  is  being  done  among 
the  Indians  in 
the  Diocese  of 
Helena.  Lack  of 
time  prevented 
my  visiting  some 
of  the  districts ; 
but  the  sectional 
clerical  confer¬ 
ences  enabled  me 
to  interview  per¬ 
sonally  and  inti¬ 
mately  the  priests 
engaged  in  this 
great  work.  The 
following  are  the 
results  of  my  ob¬ 
servations,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  written  reports  from  the 
priests  and  Sisters  concerned : 

St.  Ignatius  Mission  has  urgent  need 
of  every  cent  of  support  it  can  receive. 
The  Jesuit  Fathers  are  finding  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  support  and  edu¬ 
cate  the  large  number  of  Indian  boys 
in  their  school.  Father  Taelman,  who 
is  attached  to  the  mission,  is  a  mission¬ 
ary-at-large  to  the  entire  Flathead  res¬ 
ervation  ;  he  speaks  several  Indian  dia¬ 
lects  and  is  constantly  being  called  to 
attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
adult  Indians. 

The  Ursuline  Sisters  at  St.  Ignatius 
Mission  were  compelled  through  lack  of 
means  to  close  their  school  for  Indian 
boys.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  have 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  take  care  of  these 
boys;  but  the  Jesuit  Fathers  have  all 
they  can  do  to  house  and  clothe  and 
educate  the  Indian  boys  of  their  own 
school.  The  plan  of  transfer  is  certain 
to  be  unsatisfactory  and  will  not  meet 
the  problem.  The  Sisters  had  forty-one 
boys  in  attendance  last  year. 

The  largest  Indian  mission  in  the 


diocese  is  centered  at  Browning.  It  com¬ 
prises  nearly  2,000  Catholic  Indians. 
Father  Halligan  who  is  in  charge  here, 
has  the  responsibility  of  instructing  550 
Indian  children  in  the  public  and  dis¬ 


trict  schools.  In  past  years  he  was  al¬ 
lotted  $300  for  work  in  the  Indian 
boarding  school.  That  allotment  had  to 
be  discontinued. 

Rev.  I.  J.  Dumbeck,  S.J.,  who  is  in 
charge  of  Holy  Family  Mission,  reports 
that  the  only  way  he  has  managed  to 
keep  the  school  going  is  by  borrowing 
money,  and  that  he  has  about  reached  the 
limit.  The  support  of  the  Blackfeet 
mission  school  is  a  constant  source  of 
worry.  A  subsidy  for  the  partial  sup¬ 
port  of  it  would  be  a  godsend. 

Every  report  that  I  have  received 
concerning  the  vacation  school  work 
confirms  the  conviction  that  untold  good 
will  come  from  its  continuance  and  en¬ 
largement.  It  is  a  project  that  requires 
careful  planning  and  entails  consider¬ 
able  expense.  Last  summer,  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  attendance  at  twenty-one 
vacation  schools  in  parishes  on  or  near 
the  Indian  reservations.  We  expect  to 
enlarge  the  work  next  summer.  A  sub¬ 
sidy  of  $100  to  each  of  those  schools 
would  about  solve  the  problem. 

1%  Ralph  L.  Hayes, 

Bishop  of  Helena. 


BLESSING  KOOTENAI  INDIAN  GRAVE 
Rev.  Louis  Taelman,  S.J. 
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Our  Negro  and  Indian  Missions 


Among  the  Sioux  Missions 
( Continued  from  page  34) 

St.  Francis  Mission  School  has  450 
Catholic  Indian  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one.  We  give, 
besides  instruction  in  the  elementary 
subjects  and  a  complete  high  school 
course,  a  training  in  home  economics 
for  the  girls  and  a  knowledge  of  various 
industrial  trades  to  the  boys.  This 
necessitates  a  large  staff  of  teachers  and 
a  considerable  outlay  for  the  equipment. 

We  rely  considerably  on  charity.  We 
are  also  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in 
the  drought  and  grasshopper  stricken 
area  of  South  Dakota.  This,  together 
with  the  fire  last  February,  makes  it 
extremely  hard  for  us  to  carry  on  with¬ 
out  some  special  assistance. 

(Rev.)  Martin  A.  Schiltz,  S.  J., 

St.  Francis ,  South  Dakota. 


FARGO 

The  first  steps  have  been  taken  to¬ 
ward  the  founding  of  a  school  at  Bel- 
court  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reser¬ 
vation.  A  Benedictine  Convent  was 
established  at  Belcourt  this  summer ; 
four  members  of  the  community  devote 
their  time  to  teaching  the  children  on 
the  reservation  and  in  the  Government 
school. 

James  O’Reilly, 
Bishop  of  Fargo. 

The  School  of  the  Little  Flower  here 
at  St.  Michael’s  Mission  is  facing  a 
very  serious  crisis.  From  all  indica¬ 
tions,  unless  timely  help  is  given,  we 
will  be  obliged  to  send  the  children  to 
their  homes  before  the  winter  is  far 
advanced.  This  would  be  little  short 
of  a  tragedy,  as  most  of  the  children 
come  from  very  destitute  homes.  I, 
therefore,  humbly  petition  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  help  save  the  school  from  such 
a  fate.  The  school  now  consists  of  143 
Sioux  children  from  all  parts  of  the 
Devil’s  Lake  Reservation.  Five  Grey 
nuns  comprise  the  teaching  staff. 

(Rev.)  Ambrose  Mattingley,  O.S.B., 
St.  Michael ,  North  Dakota. 


Oklahoma 

( Continued  from  page  36) 
an  Indian  school  near  Lawton.  Trans¬ 
portation  was  provided  to  take  pupils  to 
and  from  Mass  on  Sundays.  There  is 
very  little  inducement  towards  planning 
activities  for  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians.  The  priests  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  assimilate  the  Indians  in 
their  various  communities  and  parishes. 
(Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.)  A.  F.  Monnot, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Success  of  missions  in  Oklahoma  depends 
almost  entirely  on  Sisters’  efforts 


LOS  ANGELES— R  e  v.  Justin 
Deutsch,  O.F.M.,  Banning,  needs 
$6,000  to  meet  the  deficit  in  running 
expenses  of  school.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  appropriation  for  Banning  Indian 
School  is  so  inadequate,  serious  thought 
has  been  given  to  closing  the  school. 
The  diocese  has  had  to  come  to  its  as¬ 
sistance  several  times  during  the  year 
and  paid  for  several  improvements  that 
were  absolutely  necessary.  Unless 
there  is  some  additional  financial  help 
received,  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  on. 

John  J.  Cantwell, 
Bishop  of  Los  Angeles. 


Faithful  Indians  of  the  Northwest 


SEATTLE 

The  work  among  the  Indians  in  the 
Diocese  of  Seattle  has  been  conducted 
with  great  zeal  and  devotion. 

At  White  Swan,  Holy  Mass  is  of¬ 
fered  every  Sunday,  the  children  are 
properly  instructed,  and  visitations  by 
the  priest  in  charge  are  made  whenever 
needed.  Non-Catholic  activities,  how¬ 
ever,  demand  the  erection  of  a  social 
hall  at  this  mission  to  protect  Catholic 
Indian  children  from  proselyting  influ¬ 
ences.  At  Suquamish,  Holy  Mass  is  of¬ 
fered  on  Sundays  and  holy  days,  and  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  Indians  here  is 
most  encouraging.  The  Jesuit  Fathers 
are  in  charge  of  both  these  missions. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  reservations  in  the 
Northwest,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Indians  on  the  Lummi  Reservation  is 
the  most  satisfactory.  Holy  Mass  is  of¬ 
fered  there  on  every  Sunday  and  holy 
day  of  obligation.  Lenten  devotions  are 
held  and  the  Corpus  Christi  procession 
is  an  annual  event  which  attracts  the 
Indians  of  the  whole  district.  The  Cath¬ 
olics  thus  far  have  not  been  influenced 
by  Shakerism.  The  Dominican  Sisters 
from  the  Assumption  School,  Belling¬ 
ham,  hold  weekly  catechism  classes,  and 
to  them  in  a  great  measure  is  due  the 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  Indians  at 
Lummi. 

Catholic  influence  is  similarly  felt  in 
the  Indian  missions  of  Tulalip,  Sauk 
Prairie,  and  Swinomish.  Some  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  by  Father  Long  in 
getting  a  good  attendance  at  monthly 
Mass,  because  the  Indians  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  disposed  to  attend  so  early 
in  the  mornings.  However,  through  his 
efforts,  the  Indians  are  improving  and,  no 
doubt,  will  soon  be  as  faithful  as  those 
of  the  other  reservations  in  this  matter. 

The  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  Cow¬ 
litz  District  have  succeeded  in  having 
the  Indians  and  their  children  attend 
Holy  Mass  and  instructions  in  the  par¬ 
ish  churches  and  missions  with  the  white 
people.  This  seems  to  be  the  best  ar¬ 


rangement,  as  the  Indians  are  scattered, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  many  of 
them  regularly.  Father  Herkenrath,  a 
venerable  Franciscan,  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  has  been  compelled  to 
use  some  of  the  funds  of  his  poor  mis¬ 
sion  in  taking  care  of  the  Indians  of 
this  district. 

The  Cushman  Hospital  at  Tacoma 
has  been  attended  by  the  Benedictine 
Fathers  from  Lacey.  During  the  past 
year  over  700  patients  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  hospital,  among  them  about 
200  children.  The  children  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  assist  at  Holy  Mass  and  instruc¬ 
tion  on  Sundays.  Those  who  are  not 
able  to  attend  receive  weekly  visits  and 
catechetical  training. 

Father  John  Govaert  from  St. 
George’s  Indian  School,  Tacoma,  at¬ 
tends  the  Indians  at  Muckleshoot.  Holy 
Mass  is  offered  there  twice  a  month  and 
catechetical  instructions  are  imparted  to 
the  Indian  children  once  a  week.  The 
attendance  at  this  mission  has  increased 
considerably.  Much-needed  repairs  will 
be  made  on  the  Muckleshoot  Church  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  provided  mate¬ 
rials  are  furnished  for  this  purpose. 

St.  George’s  Indian  School,  Tacoma, 
which  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Govaert,  has  most  difficult  problems  at 
present.  The  closing  of  the  Government 
schools  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
care  for  many  destitute  Indian  children 
if  we  had  accommodations  and  the 
means  to  support  them.  While  additions 
and  improvements  have  been  made  at  St. 
George’s  School  during  the  past  few 
years,  many  repairs  are  at  present  nec¬ 
essary. 

I  sincerely  thank  the  Commission  for 
the  many  favors  granted  to  the  Diocese 
of  Seattle  during  the  episcopate  of  our 
late  beloved  Bishop  and  request  for  the 
incoming  Bishop  such  help  as  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  continue  and  extend  the 
work  among  the  Indians. 

(Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.)  W.  J.  Noonan, 

Seattle ,  Wash . 


Missions  and  Schools  in  Idaho 


BOISE 

At  the  De  Smet  Mission  there  are 
now  two  Jesuit  Fathers  and  one 
Brother,  two  teachers  for  the  Indian 
boys’  school,  and  fourteen  Sisters  of 
Charity  for  the  girls.  At  the  Slickpoo 
Mission,  two  Fathers  care  for  the  religi¬ 
ous  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  twelve 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  are  engaged  in  the 
school.  At  the  Blackfoot  Reservation, 
three  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross  give  instruc¬ 
tions  once  a  week  to  the  children  and  a 
priest  says  Mass  there  once  a  month. 


Another  priest  makes  about  four  trips  a 
year  to  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation.  He 
always  receives  a  warm  welcome.  These 
Indians  have  repeatedly  asked  for  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  live  among  them.  One  of  the 
most  successful  missionaries  in  the 
country  received  permission  from  his  su¬ 
periors  to  devote  himself  to  this  work 
but  after  a  short  trial,  found  that  he  was 
too  old  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
Indians.  The  work  in  general  pro¬ 
gresses  as  formerly.  The  Jesuits  promise 
to  send  young  men  to  the  missions  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  Indian 
youth. 

*  Edward  J.  Kelly, 

Bishop  of  Boise. 


For  the  past  thirty-three  years  we 
have  had  no  help  from  the  Government 
for  our  Indian  girls’  school  at  De  Smet. 
Our  only  income  has  been  the  amount 
granted  by  the  Commission.  This  has 
not  been  enough  to  enable  us  to  meet 
our  current  expenses  and  the  interest  on 
our  heavy  debt.  We  have  been  laboring 
under  great  difficulties  all  these  years  to 
maintain  the  school.  Of  late,  these  have 
so  increased  that  we  fear  that  the  doors 
of  our  school  will  have  to  be  closed  and 
that  the  poor  Indian  children  will  be  de¬ 
prived  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  education. 

More  than 
half  of  the  chil- 
dren  in  our 
school  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  tuber¬ 
culosis.  This 
condition  has 
been  brought  on 
by  malnutrition 
and  lack  of 
proper  care  in 
their  homes. 
What  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  these? — 

Sister  M.  Eu¬ 
genie,  De  Smet, 
Idaho. 


Desert  Missions 

( Continued  from  page  31) 
districts  has  been  multiplied.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries,  as  a  consequence,  are  required 
to  make  many  long,  expensive  trips  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  children 
in  these  schools.  We  hope  to  receive 
the  necessary  assistance  for  this  very 
important  part  of  our  work. 

We  refrain  from  proposing  any  new 
projects,  although  they  would  be  of 
great  advantage,  for  the  funds  of  the 
Commission  must  be  very  limited  in  these 
times. 

(Rev.)  Justin  Deutsch,  O.  F.  M., 
Superior  of  the  Missions. 


COEUR  D’ALENE  BOYS,  SACRED  HEART  MISSION,  IDAHO 


Ill  the  Mountains  of  Oregon 


BAKER  CITY 

The  brief  reports  of  the  priests  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Missions  are 
herewith  attached.  Our  outstanding 
needs  are  help  for  St.  Andrew’s  School 
which  has  a  debt  of  $20,000 ;  some  as¬ 
sistance  for  Father  Loeser  who  is  caring 
for  a  destitute  group  of  Indians  near 
Burns,  Oregon ;  and  a  bus  for  the  Kla¬ 
math  Reservation.  We  are  sincerely 
grateful  for  your  help  to  our  Indian 
workers  last  year.  We  shall  require  its 
continuance  during  the  coming  year. 

Joseph  F.  McGrath, 
Bishop  of  Baker  City. 

We  are  burdened  by  a  heavy  debt  on 
our  new  school  that  replaced  the  build¬ 
ing  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  ago. 
We  had  an  enrollment  of  eighty-five 
pupils  last  year.  The  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  desire  admission  this  year  has 
increased,  as  the  Government  is  closing 
its  school.  It  is  impossible  to  enlarge  the 
usefulness  of  the  mission  without  special 
help  from  the  Commission,  for  other 
sources  of  revenue  are  failing  us. 

(Rev.)  Thomas  M.  Neate,  S.J., 

Pendleton ,  Oregon. 


The  use  of  an  auto-bus  to  gather  up 
the  children  in  this  part  of  the  Klamath 
Reservation  on  Sundays  is  indispensable. 
They  can  not  otherwise  attend  instruc- 


FATHER  NEATE  AND  UMATILLA 

BOYS 


tions,  assist  at  Mass,  or  receive  the  Sac¬ 
raments.  The  children  receive  no  ex¬ 
ample  from  their  parents,  who  have 
never  been  instructed  themselves  in  their 
religious  duties. 

(Rev.)  Thomas  J.  Brady, 

Chiloquin,  Oregon. 


I  have  Mass  on  Sundays  for  the 
Indians  and  give  them  regular  religious 
instructions.  A  religious  vacation  school 
for  the  children  was  held  during  the 
Summer.  According  to  their  capacity, 
the  Indians  are  advancing  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practice  of  their  holy  faith.  All 
these  Piute  Indians  are  converts.  Out 
of  a  group  of  156,  we  have  137  Cath¬ 
olics  now. 

(Rev.)  A.  F.  Loeser, 

Burns,  Oregon. 


PAIUTE  INDIANS  OF  HOLY  FAMILY  MISSION,  BAKER  CITY  DIOCESE 

Rev.  A.  F.  Loeser,  missionary 
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Scattered  Missions  in  Washington 


SPOKANE 

In  the  Diocese  of  Spokane  three 
Jesuit  Fathers  are  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians.  Father  Celestine  Caldi,  S.J., 
is  continuing  as  superior  of  St.  Mary’s 
Mission,  Omak;  Father  Edward  M. 
Griva,  S.J.,  has  been  residing  at 


INDIAN  PUPILS  OF  ST.  MARY’S  MIS¬ 
SION,  WASHINGTON  STATE,  WITH 
MISSION  SISTER 


Nespelem,  the  seat  of  a  Government 
Indian  school;  Father  Charles  Owens, 
S.J.,  owing  to  ill  health  aggravated  by 
long  drives  on  the  missions,  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Patrick  Savage,  S.J., 
whose  headquarters  are  at  St.  Regis  Mis¬ 
sion,  Meyer’s  Falls. 

Father  Savage  has  an  immense  terri¬ 
tory  to  cover  and,  because  of  the  number 
of  missions,  can  reach  all  of  them  but 
seldom. 

Three  successful  religious  vacation 
schools  for  Indians  were  held  during  the 
past  summer,  one  at  Inchelium  with  an 
enrollment  of  131  pupils;  one  at  Ford, 
having  an  attendance  of  45  children;  the 
other  in  the  town  of  Omak,  attended  by 
30  children  and  adults.  Each  morning 
school  opened  with  Mass.  Sisters  of 
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Charity  of  Providence  provided  the 
teachers.  At  the  close  of  the  schools, 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  a  number  of  children. 

Within  the  next  month  it  is  expected 
to  dedicate  the  new  church  at  Roger’s 
Bar  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the  Col¬ 
ville  Reservation,  which  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  donation  received  through  the 
Marquette  League. 

Regarding  the  work  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  Rev.  George  J.  Kugler,  S.J.,  Su¬ 
perior  of  St.  Regis  Mission,  has  recently 
written  as  follows:  “Travelling  over 
the  roads  through  the  two  reservations 
is  very  expensive,  for  a  great  deal  of  it 
has  to  be  done  over  rough  roads  and  very 
difficult  grades  in  a  mountainous  region. 
Father  Savage  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  should  get  another  car  by  next 
spring  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  his 
work.  He  is  working  very  hard  and  de¬ 
serves  a  lot  of  encouragement,  all  we  can 
give  him.” 

Charles  D.  White, 
Bishop  of  Spokane. 

Catholic  Indian  Congresses 

The  Catholic  Chippewa  societies  of 
Minnesota  held  their  yearly  Congress, 
or  convention,  at  Cass  Lake,  during  five 
days  in  June.  The  Most  Reverend 
Bishop  of  Duluth  was  present  at  it  and 
addressed  the  Indians.  Most  of  the  1,500 
Indians  who  attended,  approached  the 
Sacraments. 

One  thousand  Catholic  Sioux  of  South 
Dakota  gathered  this  year  at  Kenel.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  given  by  thirteen  priests 
who  attended  the  convention.  The  In¬ 
dians  themselves  discussed  particularly 
the  schooling  of  their  children  and  gave 
evidence  of  the  concern  they  feel  about 
the  mission  schools. 

The  North  Dakota  Sioux  Congress 
was  held  across  the  State  border  at 
Poplar,  Montana.  The  Most  Rev. 
Edwin  V.  O’Hara  addressed  the  500 
Catholic  Indians  who  were  present  and 
administered  Confirmation. 
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Shoshoni  Indians  Solicit 
Missions 

CHEYENNE 

A  great  deal  of  proselytizing  has  been 
carried  on  among  forty  of  our  Catholic 
Arapaho  Indian  families.  The  children 
on  account  of  their  distance  from  our 
mission,  have  been  attending  the  Protes¬ 
tant  mission  school.  But  this  year,  owing 
to  the  Indians’  growing  dissatisfaction 


tention  to  base  my  appeal  on  an  exten¬ 
sion  program.  The  opportunity,  how¬ 
ever,  of  making  a  beginning  came  this 
fall  and  we  had  to  pass  it  by,  even 
though  with  a  little  help  we  could  have 
begun  the  conversion  of  this  pagan  tribe. 
The  opportunity  is  still  open  to  us.  Can 
the  Commission  possibly  give  us  a  little 
assistance  ? 

(Rev.)  A.  C.  Zuercher,  S.J., 

St.  Stephens ,  Wyoming. 


) 


FARM  CLUB  AT  ST.  STEPHEN’S  MISSION  SCHOOL,  WYOMING 


with  the  tactics  of  our  rivals,  most  of 
them  have  decided  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  our  mission,  where  they  belong. 
This  has  increased  our  enrollment  con¬ 
siderably  and  added  a  financial  burden 
which  we  cannot  carry  without  as¬ 
sistance.  To  turn  them  away,  after  this 
manifestation  of  loyalty  to  their  religion, 
might  do  untold  harm. 

Most  of  the  Shoshoni  Indians,  who 
also  live  on  this  reservation,  are  stdl 
pagan.  If  we  could  take  a  few  Shoshoni 
children  into  the  school,  and  we  could 
easily  enough,  had  we  the  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  them,  we  could  afterwards  build 
a  simple,  inexpensive  log  chapel  in  their 
territory  and  gradually  win  more  and 
more  of  them  to  the  Faith.  We  missed 
a  splendid  opportunity  this  fall  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  plan  through  lack  of  funds. 

Although  nothing  has  ever  been  done 
for  the  Shoshoni  tribe,  it  is  not  my  in- 


Religious  Vacation  Schools 

GREAT  FALLS 

Religious  vacation  schools  were  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  summer  in  nearly 
every  Indian  district  in  eastern  Mon¬ 
tana  where  there  are  children  attending 
the  public  schools.  Their  success  equalled 
that  of  previous  years. 

One  of  the  three  Catholic  day  schools 
on  the  Crow  Reservation  had  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  this  fall  for  want  of  funds.  The 
other  two  are  being  maintained  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Practically 
the  only  support  which  the  diocese  re¬ 
ceives  for  Indian  work  comes  from  the 
Lenten  collection.  The  Jesuits,  bur¬ 
dened  as  they  are  with  the  Alaska  mis¬ 
sions,  are  unable  to  help  their  own  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  States  to  carry  on  their 
work  among  the  Indians  in  the  reserva¬ 
tions  of  which  they  have  charge. 


Success  of  New  School 


ALASKA 

The  results  of  the  past  year  at  the 
new  Skagway  Mission  School  have  been 
more  than  gratifying.  This  is  a  board¬ 
ing  school  for  Tlingit  Indians.  The 
paients  told  us  that  when  their  children 
returned  after  their  ten  months’  train¬ 
ing,  they  did  not  know  them,  so  great 
had  been  the  influence  of  the  school  upon 
their  character  and  conduct.  We  dis¬ 
missed  the  pupils  for  vacation  last  June; 
and  we  have  not  yet  reopened  the  school 
due  to  lack  of  funds,  and  we  cannot  bor- 


needs  of  the  missions.  But  I  hope  that 
the  Alaskan  allowance  may  be  enough 
to  enable  us  to  keep  the  new  school  at 
Skagway  in  operation. 

A  new  combination  chapel  and  school 
building  w7as  completed  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  Scammon  Bay,  which  is  on  Be¬ 
ring  Sea,  between  the  delta  of  the  Yukon 
and  Hooper  Bay.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
have  mission  day  schools  at  four  other 
places,  namely,  Nulato,  Kashunak,  Pi- 
mute,  and  Nome.  Day  pupils  also  at¬ 
tend  our  boarding  schools  at  Akulurak 


UU^IRMATA°TNhhART  F^TwTxAhKEsSOP  CRIMONT  AND 


row  money.  Four  thousand  dollars  a 
year  are  needed  to  run  this  institution. 

.  .  $20,000  still  to  be  paid  on  pro¬ 

vision  bills  of  this  summer,  have  to  come 
from  somewhere.  The  merchants  will 
not  wait  indefinitely. 

Next  spring  our  problems  will  be  ag¬ 
gravated;  what  we  have  so  far  succeeded 
in  avoiding,  the  closing  of  our  boarding 
schools,  may  then  become  an  appalling 
necessity. 

I  daie  not  ask  for  special  considera¬ 
tion  at.  this  time,  for  I  realize  that  the 
depression  is  still  with  us  and  that  the 
funds  of  the  Commission  may  not  be 
sufficient  even  to  provide  for  the  normal 
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and  Holy  Cross  Mission. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  conduct  a 
small  hospital  at  Holy  Cross.  They 
reported  last  year  128  bed  patients  and 
several  thousands  of  medical  treatments, 
dressings,  and  minor  surgical  operations. 

Up  to  the  present  the  thirty-eight 
missions  and  chapels  for  Eskimos  and 
Indians  have  been  attended  by  fourteen 
priests.  It  has  become  imperative  to 
1  educe  the  number  of  missionaries.  For 
our  income  has  dwindled  alarminglj7. 
Food  and  clothing,  with  heavy  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  exceed  $25,000  a  year. 
#  Joseph  R.  Crimont,  S.J., 
Bishop  of  Alaska. 


Indian  Missions* 


Baptisms 


Diocese 

Catholics 

Churches 

Priests 

r 

Infants 

Adults 

A 

Schools 

Pupils 

Alaska  . 

4,946 

47 

20 

199 

78 

8 

553 

Baker  City  . 

649 

3 

5 

30 

5 

1 

69 

Bismarck  . 

2,265 

1 1 

6 

103 

17 

2 

133 

Boise  . 

1,251 

5 

5 

26 

4 

2 

144 

Cheyenne  . 

760 

5 

3 

66 

7 

1 

160 

Crookston  . 

3,265 

8 

5 

99 

21 

2 

284 

Denver  . 

400 

1 

1 

20 

4 

0 

0 

Duluth  . 

10 

4 

83 

7 

0 

0 

El  Paso  . 

454 

2 

1 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Fargo  . 

3,3i6 

10 

5 

267 

1 1 

2 

160 

Grand  Rapids  . 

1,200 

9 

4 

25 

1 

2 

183 

Great  Falls  . 

4,333 

22 

12 

200 

42 

4 

262 

Green  Bay  . 

1,700 

6 

4 

104 

17 

4 

601 

Helena  . 

4,405 

7 

8 

220 

27 

2 

238 

Leavenworth  . 

412 

1 

2 

7 

4 

O 

0 

Los  Angeles  . 

2,9G 

23 

7 

105 

6 

I 

75 

Marquette  . 

6 

3 

79 

2 

2 

115 

Monterey-Fresno  .  .  . 

395 

3 

4 

20 

4 

O 

0 

Natchez  . 

1 

1 

29 

0 

O 

0 

Ogdensburg  . 

1,000 

1 

1 

29 

0 

I 

50 

Oklahoma  . 

1,813 

1 1 

1 1 

34 

65 

7 

393 

Omaha  . 

623 

2 

2 

49 

20 

1 

59 

Portland,  Me . 

848 

3 

3 

i5 

. . . 

3 

218 

Portland,  Ore.  .  . .  .  . 

484 

3 

3 

10 

1 

0 

0 

Rapid  City  . 

8,416 

88 

26 

423 

113 

3 

858 

San  Francisco  . 

39i 

5 

2 

. . . 

•  *  * 

0 

0 

Santa  Fe  . 

7,909 

30 

19 

235 

27 

4 

555 

Seattle  . 

L945 

6 

6 

36 

10 

1 

98 

Sioux  Falls  . 

10 

8 

74 

♦ 

54 

4 

623 

Spokane  . 

2,959 

1 1 

4 

63 

1 1 

i 

72 

Superior  . 

2,500 

8 

5 

93 

10 

4 

487 

Tucson  . 

9,582 

54 

25 

632 

183 

14 

1,206 

Total  . 

412 

215 

3,393 

75i 

76 

7,596 

*The  number  of  Catholics  is  carefully  computed  from  reports  of  Bishops  and  Indian 
missionaries.  Not  all  missionaries  rendered  reports.  Nor  are  the  many  thousands  of  Catho¬ 
lic  Indians  scattered  among  white  people  included.  The  total  Catholic  Indian  population 
may,  therefore,  be  safely  estimated  at  100,000.  There  are  about  450  Sisters  and  70  Brothers. 
In  thirty-seven  Government  schools,  where  there  are  about  7, 000  Catholic  children,  priests 
attend  regularly. 
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Financial  Statement 

JANUARY  1— DECEMBER  31,  1933 


SUMMARY 

RECEIPTS 


Lenten  collections,  gifts,  and  bequests  .  $154,951.14 

Interest  .  2*268.79 

-  $157,219.93 

Balance  reported,  January  1,  1933  . .  12,244.81 


Total 


$169,464.74 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Appropriations  to  Negro  and  Indian  missions  . 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  for  Indian  schools  and 

office  expenses  . 

Printing,  office  expenses,  etc . 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1934  . 


$135,530.00 

27,000.00 

2,188.62 

-  $164,718.62 

.  4.746.12 


Total 


$169,464.74 


Alaska  . 

Albany,  1932  . 

Alexandria  . 

Altoona  . 

Amarillo  . 

Baker  City  . 

Baltimore  . . 

Belleville  . 

Belmont  Abbey  . 

Bismarck  . 

Boise  . 

Boston  . 

Brooklyn  . 

Buffalo  . 

Rev.  F.  A:  Bank,  bequest.  .  .  . 

Burlington,  1932  . 

Charleston  . 

Cheyenne  . 

Chicago  . 

Cincinnati  . 

Cleveland  . 

Columbus  . 

Concordia  . 

Corpus  Christi  . 

Covington  . 

Crookston  . 

Dallas  . 

Davenport  . 

Denver  . 

Des  Moines  . 

Detroit  . 

Dubuque  . 

Duluth  . 

El  Paso . 

Erie  . . . 

Fall  River  . . 

Fargo  . . 

Fort  Wayne  . 

Galveston  . 


RECEIPTS 


$110.00 

Grand  Island  . 

2,521.72 

Grand  Rapids  . 

275.00 

Great  Falls  . 

1,519.93 

Green  Bay  . 

130.00 

Harrisburg  . 

175.00 

Hartford  . 

3,106.38 

Helena  . 

1,868.82 

Indianapolis  . 

50.00 

Kansas  City  . 

403.05 

La  Crosse  . 

145.60 

Lafayette  . 

7,236.00 

Leavenworth  . 

8,000.00 

Lincoln  . 

2,500.00 

Little  Rock  . 

45341 

Los  Angeles  . 

2,000.00 

Louisville  . 

310.00 

Manchester  . 

317.92 

Marquette  . 

Milwaukee  . 

2,120.00 

Mobile  . 

1,000.00 

Monterey-Fresno,  1932  . 

605.66 

Nashville  . 

630.66 

Natchez  . 

592.54 

Newark  . 

596.05 

New  Orleans  . 

151.60 

New  York  . 

732.20 

Ogdensburg . 

500.00 

Oklahoma  . 

500.00 

Omaha  . 

100.00 

Peoria  . 

2,000.00 

Philadelphia  . 

949.67 

Pittsburgh  . 

29343 

Portland,  Maine  . 

126. 11 

Portland,  Oregon  . 

1,300.00 

Providence  . 

1,490.00 

Raleigh  . 

400.00 

Reno  . 

2,635.00 

Richmond  . 

496.10 

Rochester  . 
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$567.35 

1,000.00 

159.81 

950.00 

2,i39.59 

2,776.00 

285.41 

1,221.18 

1,750.00 

251.56 

452.35 

1,500.00 

1,029.66 

703.00 

2,100.00 

2,328.33 

1,243-77 

500.00 

1,013.72 

275.01 

410.00 

261.85 

5,520.91 

1,336.51 

7,000.00 

1,05544 

366.74 

2,122.95 

11,099.97 

7,301.35 

1,978.19 
229.61 
3,500.00 
418. 11 

124-93 

1,617.21 

3,968.49 
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RECEIPTS  ( Continued ) 


Rockford,  1932  . 

Rapid  City  . . . 

St.  Augustine  . 

St.  Cloud  . 

St.  Joseph  . 

St.  Louis  . 

St.  Paul  . 

Sacramento  . 

Salt  Lake  . 

San  Antonio  . 

San  Francisco  . 

Santa  Fe  . 

Scranton  . 

Savannah  . 

Seattle  . 

Sioux  City  . . 

Rev.  John  Geling,  bequest.  .  . 

Sioux  Falls  . 

Spokane  . 

Springfield,  Ill . 


$284.30 

Springfield,  Mass . 

153.25 

Superior  . 

1,065.68 

Syracuse  . 

708.15 

Toledo  . 

803.73 

Trenton  . 

2,476.59 

Doris  Estate,  interest . 

Tucson  . 

550.00 

Wheeling  . 

75.00 

Wichita  . 

773.86 

Winona  . 

Wilmington  . 

240.00 

Miscellaneous  gifts  . 

4,142.04 

705.29 

Total  collections  and  gifts.... 

1,209.76 

Interest  . 

1,000.00 

250.00 

Total  receipts  .  . 

73.00 

Cash  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1933  .... 

280.00 

1,217.44 

DISBURSEMENTS 


Alexandria  . 

Baker  City  . 

Baltimore  . 

Belleville  . 

Belmont  Abbey  . 

Bismarck  . 

Boise  . 

Buffalo  . 

Charleston  . 

Cleveland  . 

Corpus  Christi  . 

Covington  . 

Crookston  . 

Dallas  . 

Denver  . 

Detroit  . 

Duluth  . 

El  Paso  . 

Fargo  . 

Galveston  . 

Grand  Rapids  . 

Great  Falls  . . 

Helena  . 

Indianapolis  . 

Kansas  City  . 

Lafayette  . 

Leavenworth  . 

Lincoln  . 

Little  Rock  . 

Los  Angeles  . 

Louisville  . 

Marquette  . 

Milwaukee  . 

Mobile  . 

Nashville  . 

Natchez  . 

New  Orleans  . 

New  York  . 

N.  Segovia,  P.  I . 

Ogdensburg  . 

Oklahoma  . 


$1,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,900.00 

700.00 

330.00 

900.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

3,350.00 
600.00 
3,400.00 
500.00 
1,350.00 
850.00 
250.00 
800.00 
1,000.00 
600.00 
900.00 
2,100.00 
900.00 
700.00 
1,200.00 
800.00 
850.00 
3,500.00 
1 ,400.00 
350.00 
1,400.00 
1,350.00 
2,700.00 
8  50.00 

3,400.00 

1,800.00 

4,300.00 

4,000.00 

2,400.00 

3,750.00 

100.00 

1,350.00 


Omaha  . 

Portland,  Ore . 

Philadelphia  . 

Raleigh  . 

Special  . 

Rapid  City  . 

Richmond  . 

Special  . 

St.  Augustine  . 

St.  Joseph  . 

St.  Louis  . 

San  Antonio  . 

Salt  Lake  . 

Santa  Fe  . 

Savannah  . . 

Seattle  . 

Sioux  Falls  . 

Spokane  . 

Superior  . 

Tucson  . 

Wilmington  . 

Vicariate-Apostolic  of  Alaska.. 
Josephite  Fathers,  for  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Seminary  and  Epiph¬ 
any  College  . 

Fathers  of  Divine  Word,  for  St. 
Augustine’s  Seminary,  Bay  St. 

Louis,  Miss . 

Sisters  of  Blessed  Sacrament,  for 
Colored  and  Indian  Missions 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis¬ 
sions  : 

Indian  School  Appropriation.. 
Expenses  of  Bureau  . 

Total  Appropriations  . 

Printing  and  office  expenses.... 
Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1934 


$7,000.00 

853.54. 

L355.50 

2,628.88 

3,500.00 

619.00 

395-39 

1,068.07 

350.00 

1,310.00 

942-57 

19.25 

$154,951.14 

2,268.79 

$157,219.93 

12,244.81 

$169,464.74 


$2,000.00 

700.00 

3,400.00 

1,500.00 

1,250.00 

2,400.00 

4,000.00 

500.00 

3,35o.oo 

1,200.00 

1,100.00 

1,500.00 

250.00 

1,700.00 

4,000.00 

3,300.00 

600.00 

1,400.00 

1,000.00 

3,500.00 

700.00 

2,000.00 


4,200.00 


3,350.00 

25,000.00 


22,000.00 

5,000.00 


$162,530.00 

2,188.62 

4,746.12 


$169,464.74 


Rules  Governing  Applications  for  a 
Share  in  the  Mission  Funds 

THE  Commission  will  consider  only  applica¬ 
tions  which  are  received  through  the  Most 
Reverend  Ordinaries,  and  will  place  in  their 
hands  the  allocations  which  are  made  for  the 
work  under  their  charge. 

They  who  ask  for  a  share  of  the  funds  are 
respectfully  requested  to  state  as  precisely  as 
possible  the  amounts  required  for  the  various 
projects  which  they  propose  to  realize  during 
the  coming  year. 

Application  must  be  made  each  time  an  ap¬ 
propriation  is  desired.  It  will  be  taken  for 
granted  that  a  mission  which  does  not  apply  for 
assistance  does  not  expect  a  share  of  the  funds. 

The  Commission  expects  of  each  Bishop  who 
receives  aid  a  statement  giving  in  detail  the 
exact  share  of  the  allowance  which  each  of  the 
mission  interests  in  his  diocese  has  received. 
Only  upon  receipt  of  such  information  can  a 
new  appropriation  be  made. 


Spiritual  Privileges 


IN  audiences  held  July  23  and  December  3, 
1882,  Pope  Leo  XIII  was  pleased  to  grant 
ua  plenary  indulgence  to  be  gained  by  each 
and  all  the  faithful  of  both  sexes  on  the  day 
when  the  collection  is  taken  up  for  the  erection 
and  support  of  Catholic  churches  and  schools 
for  the  Indians  and  Negroes,  provided  that 
they,  having  with  contrite  hearts  approached 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and  received  Holy 
Communion,  piously  visit  a  church  in  which 
the  alms  is  collected  and  pray  for  the  spread  of 
our  holy  Faith  and  for  the  intentions  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.”  (Con.  Plen.  Balt.  Ill  Acta, 
Tit.  viii,  cap.  ii.) 

Helpers  of  the  missions  share,  moreover,  in 
the  apostolic  labors  of  the  priests  and  religious 
engaged  on  the  missions,  in  their  prayers  and 
Holy  Masses,  and  in  the  grateful  prayers  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Negroes. 


Our  Negro  and  Indian 
Missions 

Four  hundred  mission  centers  for  Ne¬ 
groes  and  Indians  have  been  built  up, 
materially  and  spiritually,  at  great  cost 
in  labor  and  self-denial.  Priests  and  Sis¬ 
ters  are  there  at  their  posts.  They  are 
eager  to  continue  to  serve.  Every  true 
Catholic  will  say,  they  must  be  supported. 

T  he  missions  are  a  vital  organ  of  the 
Church.  They  stand  alongside  the  altar, 
the  parish  school,  and  the  charitable  in¬ 
stitution.  In  the  revaluation  of  things 
which  adversity  is  forcing  upon  us,  the 
necessary  place  of  the  missions  must  be 
recognized  and  provided  for. 


